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Boox IT. 
CHAPTER XIX. MR. TILNEY’S LAST STAKE. 


Wuen our Mr. Tilney had taken any step to 
free himself from a difficulty, no matter hoe 
unpromising it looked, he became at once re- 
lieved and cheerful, as though it had already 
succeeded perfectly—always provided he had a 
little “ breathing time” allowed him, as he called 
it. So now he went busily to work on his high 
festival, mapping out his dinner again and again. 
Once, indeed, already “the girls” had gone up 
to tea to the Whitakers’, had met the young 
Whitakers, and, it was announced, had made a 
very favourable impression. But Ada Mill- 
wood had gone with them, as was indeed 
almost insisted upon, by Colonel Whitaker ; 
and it was more than likely that she, too, 
had attracted the stranger youth. “The girls,” 
however, accepted his attentions. As for them- 
selves, they brought home golden-coloured ac- 
counts, and altogether everything seemed to be 

roceeding with the happiest auspices. He 
himself had indeed been a little alarmed by a 
remark of Colonel Whitaker’s, viz. as to Mrs. 
Whitaker being a “very high woman, and, my 
dear fellow, would faint if she got within wind 
of any one that was in debt or difficulties. And 
between you and me, Tilney, as to a fellow that 
can’t pay his way, and is at peddling shifts to 
keep his nose above water, doing dirty tricks, and 
struggling to keep going, you know—I don’t 
think she is very far wrong. All that soil- 
ing one’s fingers with bills and renewals, 
ana that sort of thing. It’s so infernal low; 
and there was poor Bob Cowes, they said—but 
I wouldn’t believe it—was tapped on the shoul- 
der by a bailiff when he came to see us, poor 
devil. She wouldn’t speak to him—had the 
place scented with rose-water, to take off the 
plague, as she said. And she’s never let him 
In since.” 

_ “Dick Tilney” laughed very heartily at this 
picture. 

It came on very close to the day of his feast. 
The number of guests had increased; he had 
even asked Dr. Topham, who, though not 
pleased with him latterly, on account of his 


| intimacy with the Norburys, had graciously over- 
looked the past, on account of the favour with 
which he was regarded by the Whitakers. He 
had asked a country magnate, with an “ honour- 
able” hanging on the shoulder of his name like 
an epaulette. It began to be talked of, to Mr. 
Tilney’s alarm; but, with a feeling like despe- 
ration, he determined to go through with it. 

The night itself would redeem all — would 
pay for all. The youth had been marked down 
for slaughter; was not to leave the room alive ; 
that is, unpledged. Every one in the house girded 
himself up for this last cast. He had faint 
hopes even that something would turn up before, 
and he especially relied on his “ letter to Tillot- 
son ;” but day after day went by, and no an- 
swer came—a week, ten days, a fortnight 
even. 

“T was mistaken in that man,” he said, bit- 
terly; “as, indeed, I have been in everybody I 
have met. I took him by the hand when 
he came here; set him on his legs. Look at 
the result! Bank firmly established and 
flourishing, money pouring in—and this is my 
return !” 

However, difficulties and dangers seemed 
to have lulled. Within these few days, it was 
recollected that the duns had ceased from 
troubling, and the weary debtor had found a 
temporary repose. He had contrived to pro- 
vide for everything, happily through an inge- 
nious suggestion of his guest. He was com- 
plaining to the colonel of the poor quality of 
things they got in the provincial corner—wine, 
fish, and the like. 

“My goodness,” said his friend, “I tell you 
what. Let me give you a note to my people 
in London. The very thing, and nothing they 
would like better. A man like you, with a 
trained taste and palate, and at the head of a 
bank, with lots of money, is just the thing for 
them. Do. There’s my fish fellow, and my 
wine fellow; and Jacocks, my butcher, who, I 
solemnly declare to you—and it’s no exaggera- 
tion—gives me the finest meat in the United 
Kingdom. Such flavour! Just get a saddle from 
him as a trial, and see if it doesn’t melt into 
juice under your teeth.” 

Was there ever such a Providence? For long 
Mr. Tilney had been thinking with awe and 
trembling of the outraged Waterman, his private 
purveyor, now actually grown passive and silent 
from the sheer hopelessness of importunity. 
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He had left him for the last month, not daring 
to approach him, and hoping that some interposi- 
tion, which, however, would be all but miracu- 
lous, would come and save him. Here it had 
come. Nothingcould be more suitable. With 
apparent reluctance, and, as it were, doing a 
favour to his friend, he with silent gratitude 
sent orders to the tradesmen for wine, prime 
meat and fish, the whole to be carefully packed 
and sent down by mid-day train. The order was 
executed with aie. and especially ‘a noble 
turbot,” as it was described by Mr. Tilney with 
admiration, came in a basket by itself of the 
shape of itself, and lay at the station an object 
of speculation, the night before Mr. Tilney’s 


Pa 
ow it came to pass that Mr. Waterman had 
been to a market in a neighbouring town, had 
missed some good “ beasts,” and was coming 
home in rather an ill humour. He had to wait 
a moment in the parcel-office to get some of 
his own property, and, while he waited, noticed 
the turbot-shaped basket and other hampers. 
From a mere curiosity of idleness he looked at 
the labels. They were, “— Tilney, Esq.” 
“*—Tilney, Esq.” “ —Tilney, Esq.” 

* Indeed,” he said. 

This direction was written. In printed letters, 
however, was, 

FROM GEO. JACOCKS, 
Purveyor to 
H.R.H. tHe Duke or CamBripGE 
AND THE CouRT. 


The wine, too, attracted him. He had heard, 
as everybody had heard, of the coming feast ; 
but the “ beasts” and the fair had prevented his 
attending to it. 

“Very good,” said Mr. Waterman, flaming 
like one of his own primest joints. “Very 


Ah, the wine and fish might have passed by, 
but getting Ais line of food from a London 
establishment — that was the unpardonable 
81n. 


CHAPTER XX. “ HUNTED LIKE A HARE.” 

THE morning had come. It was a busy day. 
The “ noble turbot” was lying in state by him- 
self out in an improvised ice-house. The “sad- 
die” in truth, equally noble—yet someway not 
so recommended by outward personal beauty— 
was “hanging” in a thorough draught. What 
mysteries were going on all morning, and all 
noon, and all evening, up in the ladies’-rooms, 
from the time that the cathedral clock struck 
seven ! 

Below, Mr. Tilney was very busy, and in sur- 
prising spirits. He had said, that if they could 
‘get m” to that day he would be “all safe.” 
The faithful yellow-haired Ada helped him 
quietly but effectively. 

as en, flowers, my dear child, as many 
flowers as you can get. Flowers give the true 
style. I declare this brings me back to the old 
days again. That was my strength, you know. 





They all said it. His Royal Highness the Dook 


used to say himself, no man could design a 
dinner better than that fellow Tilney—his 
way words, my dear. Still, I don’t know,” 
said Tilney, with a sort of wistfulness, “is 
it the sort of life, after all, a man to be design- 
ing dinners and hanging about courts all ae 
long? Perhaps if they had put me to the Bar, 
or into the Church, it might have been better. 
It might indeed.” 

She almost soothed him in this despondency. 
“You have done very well, dear uncle. 
will do very well yet. We must only all keep 
up our spirits.” 

The old equerry had been well trained in the 
arts of social foraging, and with wonderful 
skill could “ manage ” where the whole country 
would seem to be—for him, at least—quite 
barren. And already in the little parlour— 
which, with its windows open, and its green 
Venetian blinds all down, seemed a little cool 
hermitage—was the round table “laid ”—a 
snowy “ronde point,” bright, dazzling, glitter- 
ing with crystal (to some of the glass he had 
given a final polish in an amateur fashion), and 
with a perfect “bosquet ” of choice flowers in 
the centre. 

“My dear boy,” he had said to many a young 
man, “it is simpler to give a dinner than you 
think; but it is a simplicity you only find out after 
years of study. Some go ontheirsilver; some, like 
the marquis over there, on their gold plate. I 
don’t like to have my knife and fork squeaking and 
scraping on metal. No, no; a few flowers and 
some decent china, and a lady’s touch, and you 
have all that’s wanted.” 

Here certainly was all that was wanted. There 
was champagne below, in ice, with its sisters, 
sherry and claret; and there was a small but 
choice dinner getting ready. 

Thus that afternoon passed by. It got on to 
the evening, when the sun had gone down and 
the blinds were drawn—for they were to dine by 
daylight, as it was to be a charming summer’s 
evening. The window, too, looked out across 
the cool common to the great yellow rock of 
the cathedral, which, by the time the sun was 
setting in rich effulgence about the middle of 
the descent, would have its tower glowing and 
steeped in a ruby flame like red-hot glass; by 
which time, too, Mr. Tilney—sitting up stiff in a 
clean starched neckerchief, and a dark blue coat 
with gilt buttons—we may be sure, would have 
pointed to the “noble pile” that so pictu- 
resquely. lifted its tall head, &c., &c., as repeat- 
edly mentioned in the guide-books, and perhaps 
have alluded with pathetic longing to the little 
corner he had marked out there for his final 
“ going to bed in.” For he would by that time be 
back to his old self again. 

Now it came to pass that about four o’clock 
of this day Mr. Waterman had received, by 
the mid-day post, an account of the embarrass- 
ment, if not failure, of a large provisioning 
house in a neighbouring town with which he had 
had considerable transactions. This disturbed 
his temper—always inflamed by the peculiar 
nature of trade in which he was engaged—and, 
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after relieving his vexation by venting some of 
it on Mrs. Waterman, he went out hastily to see 
his lawyer, who lived up in the Close. As.he 
was passing up in this direction, he saw a 

astrycook’s boy with a large tray upon his 
head covered with delicacies, and, above all, 
with an extinguisher-shaped Italian cake, which 
nodded solemnly as its bearer walked along and 


sang. 

Some of those fat canons,” said Mr. Water- 
man, who was a dissenter. “They think more 
of feasting their bodies than of looking after 
other people’s souls.” And, stopping at the 
turn to see at which of the “fat canons’ ” the 
boy left his delicacies, “It’s Boxer,” he 
thought, “or Wilcox. No. By——” he 
added, as the boy gaily turned into the green 

te. 

e There were trees in the way, and he got be- 
hind one of these, and he saw the door cau- 
tiously open, and Mr. Tilney, in a dressing- 
gown, take them in himself. Then he drew near, 
very cautiously, and peeped in. The window 
was open, and disclosed an interior of surprising 
freshness and coolness. There was almost an 
air of ice and of shade, as if this was a tropical 
country. Mr. Tilney had carefully kept the 
blinds down all day. Out of the shade Mr. 
Waterman could see the rich colours of the 
flowers—the green and the crimson—the cloth 
that all but glistened, the glass that sparkled. 
Perhaps it was the inviting nature of the whole 
sight that inflamed Mr. Waterman. Losses of 
late—that “miss” of the prime beasts at the 
fair, purchased by a rival at an enormous ad- 
vantage—the loss about which he was now 
going to his attorney—above all, the detection 
of the unhappy baskets at the railway (always 
considered in the trade a sneaking and un- 
worthy device)—set him in the worst possible 
humour. 

“Til not be put on by an old swindling 
jockey of that sort. I’m a poor man, and not 
to be paying for his high feeds.” And when 
he had done his business with his lawyer, he 
asked for a certain bill of sale over certain pro- 

erty, furniture, &c., which had been given to 
im as a security. 

“As pretty a little table as was ever laid 
out,” said Mr. Tilney, standing at the door in 
great admiration. “A touch does it—a light, 
trained hand, Ada, dear. Just look! Now, 
isn’t it time to get ready, good child? Somehow 
I have not found you out before so much as I 
ought, but now I will try and know you better ; 
it isn’t too late yet. Go and make yourself as 
beautiful as ever you can. Why shouldn’t 
you have your chance? And, indeed,” he 
added, reflectively, “with that lovely hair of 
yours——” 

She went up gaily as she was told, and 
dressed in white, as was her usual habit. She 
was not long, and was, as might he expected, 
down the first. The three—mother and two 
daughters—had begun with the morning, and 
were even new terribly pressed for time. ‘Their 
feet were heard pattering overhead, and the 





bedroom doors were clapped to like minute- 
guns. 

Ada was below, flitting about softly, busy 
with some final matters. She passed from the 
parlour to the drawing-room, thought of some- 
thing that had been forgotten, and passed in 
again. As she opened the door to cross the 
hall on the last of these little missions, she be- 
came conscious of dark shadows, as if the door 
had been shut, and started back as she found 
that two rough, ungainly men, with sticks, were 
standing there. She had never known, never 
seen, never read of even, the marks and tokens 
of the calling which these men pursued ; yet, as 
she looked at their almost theatrically-country- 
man-air, her heart grew cold within her, and it 
was in a faint trembling voice that she asked 
them whom they wanted. 

They were dazzled by her snowy dress, her 
brilliant face, and answered, with as much 
confusion as they were ever subject to, that it 
was Mr. Tilney they wanted, and would she 
get him down. 

“What canx you want with him ?” said she, 
clasping her hands, “O, go away, do! Not 
to-night ; come again in the morning—do !” 

They shook their heads. 

“That couldn’t be, miss,” they said. “ We 
must have him, according to orders.” 

Trembling, almost fainting, she caught at the 
banister and stared at these dreadful ministers. 
Ministers—one in a white coat, another with 
a dash of vermilion about his neck. In these 
country districts they keep up the traditional 
costume. She stood looking at them, afraid to 
move, to speak. They were smoothing down 
their hair uncomfortably. Suddenly a head and 
chest were put over the stairs. Mr. Tilney— 

r old courtier! often he had said he had 
been “ hunted like a hare,” but the end of the 
hunt was now at hand—had got as far as his 
waistcoat and high white neckcloth, when he 
heard the voices. He hastily slipped into the 
blue coat with the gilt buttons, and hurried 
down. 

“Ts that the ice ?” he said, over the stairs. 
“Should have been here before ;” then began to 
come down. As he turned the corner he came 
in view of the group, and he stopped, stiff and 
rigid—more rigid than the white neckerchief he 
wore. That fatal costume told him the story at 
once. ‘“ What’s this?” he said, in a thick 
choking voice. ‘‘ What do you want?” 

They made a step forward. She ran to him, 
and put her arms upon his shoulders and her 
face to his. 

*O, don’t mind,” she said, for with terror 
she saw his stiffening eyes—“ don’t take it to 
heart; it will all be well again.” 

“Hush!” he said, in the same thick tone, 
and coming down slowly and with difficulty; 
“Go away toyour room. Leave me to talk with 
these gentlemen: Good, kind child,” he added, 
pressing her hand, “ go.” 

As he turned to enter the room, his feet 
seemed to give way, and he slid down quite 
gently on the ground. She thought he had 
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tripped and fallen; but the rigid eye and the 
unconscious expression told what had happened. 
One of the men stooped down to loose that 
stiff white neckerchief tied but a few minutes 
before, and with a half suppressed cry Ada fell 
on her knees beside him. 

At the sound—and, indeed, that curious hum 
of confusion had mounted up stairs, and caused 
some speculation in the bedrooms—the women 
came out on the stairs. Augusta, with a shawl 
about her, was half down, and the shrill sharp 
voice of Mrs. Tilney pierced down to her, de- 
siring to know “what was the matter?” No 
one heeded her, though she reiterated the same 
shrewish ery to her daughters, and at last came 
herself. 

A scene of horrible tragedy in that little hall. 
They were all on their knees about prostrate 
Mr. Tilney. Some one had gone wildly for a 
doctor. The long Quixote figure seemed longer 
and thinner as it lay out there, the ruddy 
Roman nose had turned pale, and there was a 
gathering of foam on his lips. The dreadful 
men stood by, looking on, and one of them 
said dolefully, with a shake of the head, that it 
“were a stroke.” 

Already were the dean and the dean’s brother 
up in their bedrooms in the deanery, getting 
ready, putting on aprons and white ties ; so was it 
with the Whitakers, the elder of whom was busy, 
not putting on a tie, but coiling a sort of white 
boa round his throat. And while the dean 
was waiting in the drawing-room, word came 
how Mr. Tilney had been suddenly taken ill, 
and how the little party had, with great regret, 
to be put off. 

We may conceive what an evening it was for 
them, behind the green Venetian blinds of the 
open windows. ‘The snowy round table and 
bright polished glass were there, just as he had 
left them ; the cool finger-glasses ranged on the 
sideboard ; and the flowers. Up-stairs, Mr. 
Tilney was lying on his back suffermg bleedings 
and scorchings, and the customary violences to 
force back life into him. ‘The local doctor was 
busy with his work; the stricken women stood 
round and watched; but during this visit Mrs. 
Tilney had the old sagacity to hurry away the 
men in the dreadfully significant dress below 
somewhere. Aud they, with no sensitiveness, 
but with perfect good humour, complied with 
her wishes. 

In all these horrors which had come on so 
suddenly, the golden-haired girl alone had pre- 
served her calmness and presence of mind. It 
was she who, when they were all standing 
stupified or shrieking about the poor stricken 
Quixote on his back in the hall, had fluttered 
away across the common to fetch the doctor; 
it was she who had thought of the guests who 
would pour in presently, and had sent to turn 
them off; and it was she who, when they were 
round the poor equerry’s bed, watching the 
doctor at the scorching, and blistering, and 
cooling (some of the ice for the feast was laid 
at the back of his head), that had laid over at. 
the window looking out on the tranquil evening, 





with her hand resting on her golden hair, think. 
ing painfully, and who finally, when the doctor 
had uttered some words of hope, had stolen 
up-stairs, hurriedly paced up and down the 
room with her hands to her face, deeply think- 
ing, and then with a sudden start had come to 
a resolution. 

She hurriedly put a few things into a bag, 
called a faithful maid into her confidence, ran 
to a little store where she kept her slender 
hoard, hurried on her bonnet and shawl, and 
stole down again. She called to the more 
sensible of the two sisters, and told her her 
secret. She was out of the house in a moment, 
taking the confidential maid with her. She 
hurried, half running, along the Close, up the 
street, looking at the clocks she met now and 
again, and at last, by five minutes to six, pant- 
ing and exhausted, was entering the railwa 
station. She stole in furtively, and wit 
good reason furtively, for there was another 
train coming in, and canons and others who had 
been away on journeys to stations about six and 
ten miles away, were returning home. That train 
started at eight o’clock, and would be in town 
at half-past ten or close upon eleven. A 
minor canon passing her close thought he knew 
the figure, but he was in a hurry to get home 
to his tea, and passed on. Her veil was thick, 
and she was lucky enough to get into a car- 
riage where there was a husband with his 
wife and family, who had come a long way from 
beyond St. ps oon Then her weary journey 
began. 

Fast as the express went, her very heart seemed 
to shoot out yet faster, with eagerness, and then 
to sink and collapse with a hopeless impatience 
which would be unendurable, and utterly over- 
whelmed her before the end of those two weary 
long hours and a half. The dull burr of the 
train flying past was in her ears. The hus- 
band had covered up his shining head with a 
handkerchief, and swung to and fro with infinite 
regularity as he slept; a stout wife lay back in 
the corner; but the little child, enjoying the 
whole thing, made beds and affected going to 
bed and going to sleep with elaborate preparation. 
Gradually, however, the real heaviness of sleep 
came upon the little eyes, and then Ada was the 
only wakeful one there. It seemed ages. A 
dull aching had come into her heart. That 
blue chamber seemed to be peopled with those 
horrid spectres she had left behind in the hall 
of their house. Suddenly the train grew slower, 
and yet slower still; finally stopped, but at 
no station; and she heard the distant clink 
of hammering afar off up at the engine, and the 
voice of a far-off guard, flitting along with a 
lantern, told a passenger there was something 
wrong with the engine. 

It took half an hour to tinker up, and then 
they went on again. At about eleven the lights 
were getting more frequent, flashing past in 
numbers as the engine, getting as it were into 
the avenue, was bounding forward screaming to 
make up for lost time. And here was London, 
the bright white station, and the flood of light, 
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and the porters running, and the long files of 
cabs waiting. 


CHAPTER XXI. A NIGHT VISIT. 

Tuat was the very eve of Mr. Tillotson’s 
marriage. A busy day had ended for the young 
girl, but a very happyone. The sad, sober face 
of the elder Miss Diamond had softened with 

Jeasure, and she had been very busy too. It 
had been settled that, at first, there was to 
be no “foreign parts,” nor lengthened travel, 
but a short trip down to a quiet Welsh corner, 
within easy reach of London. Then, when 
the dreaded winter drew on, and if that little 
cough —which had held fast to the young 
girl ever since the night of her expedition 
—did not sensibly abate, they were to set out 
for some sheltered place at Nice or Mentone. 
That night he was almost calmly happy. Mr. 
Bowater had congratulated him in a way of 
his own. “ Most sensible thing of you, Tillot- 
son,” he said. ‘Tell you the truth, did not 
think you had it in you.” 

Captain Diamond had come out with some 
marvellous presents to the young bride, which, 
considering even the full pay of the Royal 
Veteran Battalion, seemed incomprehensible. 
He had given his official presents, as it were: 
watch and chain, bracelets, earrings. Stepping 
confidently into a great Bond-street house 
crowded with ladies, he had been a little be- 
wildered at first, and a kind of shopman ex- 
quisite, reading off his shovel hat and satin 
stock into something that required only a 
*ten-and-sixpenny” business, had, with a sort 
of abstracted pity, said something about trying 
lower down. “Afraid we can’t do anything 
for you here!” 

The captain took fire. “ You’re confoundedly 
impudent, sir, and don’t know your place. Til 
bring you to book, sir; where’s the Head of 
this establishment ? Send him here.” 

A grave gentleman, like a cabinet minister, 
had heard a portion of this little scene, and, 
with a look that cowed his subordinate, made 
many quiet apologies to the captain, who was 
presently quite confused with the help he re- 
ceived and the attentions with which he was 
loaded. Would he like one of their gentlemen 
to wait on him in the morning at his residence, 
and—as the sense seemed to run to the captain 
—who would carry up bodily the whole contents 
of the shop? 

“ Egad, I was quite ashamed, my dear,” he 
said afterwards, describing the scene; “and 
they had all the airs and bearing of gentlemen. 
I expected to hear something about a glass of 
wine next.” 

These civilities were, however, well repaid 
ang handsome purchases which the captain 
made. 

Mr. Tillotson, late that night, when the two 
ladies had gone up to bed, came to consult the 
captain on some sudden litile difficulty. He 
found him just lighting his pipe. He always 
took “a few whills” before going to bed; but 


“T do this very little,” he said, “so as not 
to make the room smell. I like going to bed 
with the taste-of it in my mouth. We were 
talking of you not an hour ago. Little Alice— 
curious little baggage she is—putting all soris 
of questions tome. She’s taken it into her head 
that there is a mystery—like a playhouse thing, 
you know—over your early life. I laughed at 
the little woman. But she says she knows, and 
is so sure she knows, that she is determined to 
find it out.” 

Mr. Tillotson’s face darkened a little, and he 
was silent a moment. “My dear friend,” he 
said, “you are a man of the world, and know 
how much happiness depends on trifles. Asa 
favour, LT beg you—even implore you—to ask 
your niece not to think of these things. It will 
only fret and worry me, and I should not like to 
visit any of ¢ha¢t on her. You would wish to 
keep it all for myself, would you not? Oblige 
mein this. Say it to her to-morrow morning— 
gently, you know.” 

“God bless me! yes, the first thing,” said 
the captain. “I never thought—that is, it is 
my fault (she meant it for fun, 1 know). But 
Tom will be putting his old heel in it. Well, 
well. She thought there was some little bit of 
a secret.” 

* Don’t—now don’t, my dear captain,” said 
the other, almost imploringly. 

“I deg your pardon, my dear fellow. Well, 
Martha ?” 

“There’s a woman—or a lady, she says— 
below, wants Mr. Tillotson. She’s followed 
him from his place.” 

“ Followed me here! Who? What is she ?” 
said Mr. Tillotson, starting. 

* Ye must ask her all those questions your- 
self, sir,” said Martha, showing her dislike of 
him in every tone. 

“Go down to her, my dear fellow,” said the 
captain, eagerly, “ or bring her up here, and see 
"os (acme in this room. I'll bundle away 
to bed.” 


Mr. Tillotson did not hear him. “A young 
lady, did you say ?” 
“Can’t say, indeed,” said Martha. “ Looks 


youngish.” 

“Good God!” said, Mr. Tillotson, in great 
agitation. ‘ What does allthis mean? I'll go 
down to her. You stay here.” 

“Yes, sir, you'd better stay here,” said 
Martha, grimly and with meaning, to Captain 
Diamond. 

Tillotson hurried down. He knew that figure, 
although veiled and muffled. The light of 
the hall-lamp glinted on the golden hair. He 
forgot the grim Martha on the stairs, or the 
possibility of other ears listening, but ran to 
her and cried : 

*O, Miss Millwood, you here !”’ 

Ada began in a moment, and rushed into her 
story in a hurried voice. “ We are in dreadful 
grief. A horrid blow has come upon him—money 
—ah! you will understand. They have seized 
on our house. Poor, poor uncle—I left him 





looked very guilty. 


behind lying half insensible. No one to turn to. 
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1 thought of you. Will you be generou 
to forget what is past, and let me——’ 
“This is too much joy,” he said, in a trans- 
ort. “What shall we do? What would you 
ave me do? Speak!” (All the while the 
grim Martha listening.) 

“Tf you could spare a few hours and come 
with me——” 

“T am ready,” he said, eagerly. ‘ Hours, 
days, if you will Let us see about the train. 
Where——” 

*O, I know,” she said, hurriedly. “TI asked. 
There is one in half an hour. But how could I 
be so selfish ?” 

“ Selfish!” he said. ‘It is real pleasure to 
me. You have done me a favour—your uncle has. 
Alas! I am not skilful to do much for him, but 
everything else shall be set right. Depend upon 
me. You shall be happy. We shall all be 
happy. No! I forget!” And he stopped 
suddenly in the midst of all his preparation. 
“Ah! why didn’t you come to me before ?” 

Tt is not too late,” she said, in agony. 

“Not for you—no. But for me. Yes, yes 
—I have always been too late. No matter; let 


> 


s enough 
> 


us go now. 

Wondering at these mysterious words, she 
turned to go. 

“A moment,” he said; and rushed up-stairs, 
where he passed the grim Martha, and met 
the captain limping out with a face of wonder. 
*“T must go,” he said, hurriedly; “ friends in 
deep distress. But I shall be back in time— 
plenty of time. Say something to them and 
explain.” 

“What!” said the ee gravely, “ going 
away with that young lady ?” 

“T cannot help it,” said the other, pas- 
“T tell you I will explain it all to 


sionately. 
I must go. I really 


you in the morning. 
must.” 


CHAPTER XXII. A MARRIAGE. 


He hurried down. Martha Malcolm let him 
pass without a word. Outside he found the 
maid that had come with Ada. They drove away 
with speed to the railway station, for it was now 
close upon the stroke of twelve, and the return 
train set off at that hour. 

She hardly spoke at the station. There were 
very few passengers, and as they walked up the 
platform, their feet echoed as mm a vast illumi- 
nated wilderness. The three got into a carriage, 
and it presently set off. 

He had a hundred things to say to her 
which he could not say, for her maid was with 
them ; and, indeed, he now felt that it must be 
simply a stern sense of duty, and no more, that 
must lead him all through the work of this 
night. She, too, was not inclined to say much, 
thinking of the scene to which she was fast 
hurrymg. As they drew nearer and nearer, he 
felt the sudden surprise which had led him into 
this step pass away, and the late feeling of 
injury to which he had trained himself, return. 
**T am at least useful in a difficulty,” he thought, 
bitterly, and looked over at her. The dull lamp 
played on the hair, as golden as it was of old; 





the eyes were as devotional, but more restless ; 
yet the eternal softness, the old Angelico picture, 
was there still. He grew ashamed of himself. 

Towards three o’clock they arrived at the sta- 
tion, that was fast asleep, or at least nodding, with 
no cabs near, and only asingle porter. ‘The moon 
was out as they walked away from it intothe silent 
sleeping cathedral town, where the dean and all 
the canons were fast locked in slumber; the dean 
dreaming that he had been promised the next 
bishopric by a courteous gentleman with a star; 
the canons: dreaming sweetly that they were 
deans. Here was the little Close, a sheet of 
moonlight, and the grand cathedral, which poor 
Mr. Tilney had found such a favourite text. 
And there was the small house, with a light or 
two in the window. 

“There it is,” she whispered, and he felt her 
arm tremble on his. “O, my poor friend !” 

He gave her comfort. In another minute 
they had stolen into the house, and passed by the 
open door of the parlour, where were the flowers 
for the dinner-table, and the glittering glass set 
out, as they had been by the now stiff fingers of 
the poor old equerry. 

Though Mr. Tillotson felt that Mr. Tilney 
himself was the first object, there was one he 
thought of before that. When with soft eyes 
she came to him and said, “ Will you come 
to him now?” he said as quietly, “In one 
moment ;” and went away to find those who, 
while they stayed, were almost a contagion 
in the house. A couple of minutes, and those 
dreadful familiars were sauntering quietly away 
across the Close. From the window, she saw 
their figures clear and s in the moonlight, 
and the terrible scarlet of the muffler well 
revealed. Everything was so bright, that they 
looked like clumsy pilgrims in a clear starry 
painting. 

She shrank away, and flew down joyfully to 
him. The tenderness, the delicacy of this act, 
went to her heart, and as she met him at the 
foot of the stairs, she could have bent down and 
kissed his hands. 

** Now we can breathe freely,” he said. “ Let 
us go and see about poor Mr. Tilney. They 
tell me he is better.” 

They entered softly. Already all the fiery re- 
medies had been put inforce—the blisterings, and 
savage burnings, and what not—and with good 
effect. The miserable women, still in portions 
of their finery, were gathered about him, wait- 
ing for some result. Just as Mr. Tillotson and 
Ada entered the room, consciousness was re- 
turning, and it must be said they were not 
wholly such worldlings as not to forget every 
other dismal association in the house, and 
think only of the unhappy parent that was be- 
fore them. The doctor was giving them hope, 
much pleased at the result of his desperate 
assaults with fire and steel, when their eyes 
fell on Mr. Tiliotson. With the quickness of 
women, they knew in a second that he stood 
there for aid, protection, comfort, and salvation, 
and from Mrs. Tilney’s lips eseaped a ery of joy. 

The train that was to take him back to town 
went at five. There was but little time to spare. 
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Down in the parlour, with the grey of morning 
stealing in through the diamond panes, an 
mixing curiously with the faint light of the even- 
ing’s wax-candles, taken from the dinner-table, 
he talked with her for some time alone. She had 
brought him in there, and softly closed the door. 

“ What am I to say,” she said—“ what am I 
to do? O, good, noble, and generous,” she 
went on. in a sort of sad monotone, “I shall 
never forget this night! If you would let 
me go down on my knees before you—if there 
was any way in the wide world by which I 
could show, and by which I could atone— 
but now, indeed, my eyes are opened, and I 
see what I foolishly ought to have seen before.” 

The little clock in the hall struck half-past 
four. He started. ‘“ What do you mean?” he 
said, hurriedly. “What am J to understand ?” 

“T am unworthy,” she went on as hurriedly 
— I feel it now—utterly unworthy of one like 
you. I feel myself insignificant near you. I feel 
ashamed to think how I could ever have——” 

“Hush!” he said, gently; “you will only 
awaken an old dream, which [ have long strug- 
gled to forget, and which now—ah yes !—must 

e forgotten.” He put his hand to his forehead. 
“T have been in a dream all thisnight. I must 
go now, and hear no more.” 

“One moment,” she said. “It is only right 
that this should come from me. If you should 
ever again think me worthy of what you pro- 

osed that last night I saw you—if you should, 
say, I should not answer as I did then, but 
only think myself proud and happy to spend 
my life with one who is so generous and noble.” 

He had gone to the door, and came back 
slowly. “ Why,” he said, hastily, “ what is this ? 
You are promised to him.” 

“No, no, no,” she answered. 
never !” 

“0,” he said, with a sort of wail of agony, 
“T see now. This also has come too late. Zoo 
late!” 

“Too late!” she said, in wonder. 

“There has been some fatal mistake. Why 
did you not tell me? They told me you were 
to marry him. And I—good God!—I am to 
marry another this very morning.” The little 
clock now struck the quarter. “There!” he 
said, starting, “ I must hurry to the place. She 
saved me from death. She thinks she loves me. 
I had come to think that you only despised, or 
at most pitied me. No, no. I must go. I 
dare not draw back. Honour—everything—it 
would kill her.” 

“No, no,” she said, “ you must not think of 
that. It is as much a grief for me as for you. 
It is my fault, too, and I shall expiate it. But 
my prayers, wishes, regard, everything, goes 
wl ee 

The hand of the little clock was travelling on 
slowly. 

“Yes, I must go,” he said, despairingly. 
“What am I to do? They wait. And all J 
suffered for this.” He paused a moment. “ Yes, 
there is only one course.” He took her hand, 

pressed his lips on it, and rushed away. 


“Never! 


In that cold frosty morning he took a last 








look at the great cathedral, with which seemed 
associated that dream of all his past hopes and 
fears. He could not bring himself to look on 
it now. It seemed a sort of cruel, insensible, 
destroying monster. 

At the station were the crowd of fresh, eager 
people who bad slept well all night and were 
eager to begin the day—agricultural people, com- 
mercial men, travellers—but none with so heavy 
and despairing a heart as the pale gentleman who 
had been up all the night, and was hurrying back 
to town for “the merry marriage bells.” 

Raw and rueful that breaking day seemed to 
him as they travelled. The fresh fields, the 
almost joyful alacrity of the early day, the stout 
rustics staring from the hedges, thinking it 
would be soon time for breakfast—all these 
things jarred on him. Gradually, however, with 
the sense of action, the feeling of stern duty 
came back upon him. He grew at last calmly to 
face his situation, and only to look back at in- 
tervals, as to a dreadful nightmare that made 
him shudder. Duty, honour, everything, as- 
serted their old claim on that fine nature. 

In town by eight, he had hurried away to his 
rooms. There he went through some last pre- 

arations for the task that was before him, trained 
himself, as well as the time would allow, toa 
little cheerfulness, or at least to composure, tried 
to eat something, and then set off to see Captain 
Diamond. 

That honest gentleman came down to him in 
the parlour, and closed the door with some so- 


lemnity. 

A What is all this, Tillotson?” he said, 
gravely. “We have been hearing strange 
things.” 

“ For mercy’s sake,” said Mr. Tillotson, ex- 
citedly, “not now—not now, my dear friend! 
I have gone apes a great deal. I could tell 
you everything, and should tell you—for I would 
trust you indeed before all the world—but do 
not ask me now. I am ready, and will carr 
out what I shall undertake to-day with all fait 
and sincerity, and even love, at all risks—even 
that of life itself! There! And let me swear 
this to you, Captain Diamond. It will give me 
samath for the struggle. But you know me 
to be a man of honour.” 

To Captain Diamond there was something 
wild in all this. Still he had such true faith in 
his friend that his brow cleared at once, and he 
said not a word. 

“T know you, Tillotson,” he said, squeezing 
his hand, “and can understand a little, and 
admire you for this all the time.” 

The grim Martha, though, flitted past him 
with a deadly and suspicious look. Then he 
went away. The captain, with radiant face, 
and splendid in a new coat specially ordered for 
the occasion, came to his elder niece in the 
drawing-room. 

“He is a noble fellow,” he said; “ true as 
steel. I declare to Heaven we can’t come near 
him, or even understand him. She’ll be a happy 
girl indeed. Not a word, ye see, to her. 
there’s my pet herself.” 

And there she was, like a fairy queen out of 
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a pantomime, as airy and light and fragile as the 
lace and flowers which floated about her, and 
with a joy and brightness that transcended any 
joy or radiance cast by footlights in her face, 
She knew nothing of the troubled night the 
others had spent, 

Now the hour was at hand, and the carriage 
waiting. It was time. With pride the captain 
led down his treasure. 

“He is a noble fellow,” he said to her. 
“Even something I have heard to-day of him. 
You will be very happy, my child.” 

“Ah, the little secret! He has told you 
that——” 

“No, no,” said uncle Diamond, gravely; 
“something else, and not nearly so trifling as 
that.” 

“Then I shall make it out myself. It will 
be an amusement,” she said, gaily. 

“Hush! my child,” said the captain, looking 
round in alarm. “On no account—not by any 
means. Take old Tom’s advice. Keep the 
closet door shut, my pet, and start a new life.” 

“But Martha says I ought to know, 
and——” 

“Martha says more than her prayers, dear. 
Ah! here’s the church.” And the captain 
settled his flowers and moved up the curls of 
his wig. 

Then the old ceremony was repeated in a not 
very cheerful church, which, from all the oak 
partitioning, had the air of a large banquet- 
ing-hall; and, at a very highly-polished ba- 
lustrade that shut in the clergyman carefully, 


the ceremony was “ performed impressively,” as 
every ceremony of the sort luckily is, and Mr. 
Tillotson was married. There were no graven 
images about the place—not so much as a 
patch of glowing stained glass which could have 


furnished a sacred picture or memorial. All 
was rigid, cold, and barren. (‘The church was, in 
fact, decaying fast.) But Mr. Tillotson’s eyes 
were lifted up to the roof, where they seemed 
to seek the direction of something that was 
holy, and he repeated his declaration with fer- 
vent lips that, with help from above, he would 
never let his soul stray back to the past, and do 
his utmost, even if the struggle cost him his 
life, to be loyal in heart, soul, mind, and 
truth, to the young maiden who now stood be- 
side him as his wife. 


END OF BOOK THE SECOND. 





SMALL ARMS. 


Enrietp and Enfield Chase, Enfield Wash 
and Enfield Highway, Enfield Station and Enfield 
Lock, form rather a numerous family, very much 
scattered, and so little warlike in appearance, 
that one marvels how the government manufac- 
tory of small arms (rifles, pistols, and so forth) 
came to be pitched in such a district. Enfield 
Lock, where this fine establishment is situated, 
is a veritable end of the world in one respect ; 
for it butts up against the river Lea, on the other 
side of which are the uninhabited and nearly 





uninhabitable Essex marshes. Some years ago 
there was a small establishment here, a kind of 
satellite to the government powder-works at 
Waltham Abbey; and when it was resolved that 
John Bull should make his own rifles in his own 
workshop, this satellite was raised to the dignity 
of a superior planet. 

There is a tolerably pleasant road from the 
railway to the works, bare of people and of 
houses at first, but becoming more bustling as 
we advance. We meet with rows of houses 
which have been constructed for the work- 

eople by speculative builders, and others built 
by the government on government ground. The 
hostelries of the Ordnance Arms and the Small 
Arms Hotel have a smell of gunpowder about 
their names. There is a Mechanics’ Institute, 
and there is a per rut and it is in this hall, 
if we remember rightly, that a military ball was 
held last autumn. There are shops in which 
the multifarious wants of workmen’s families 
can be supplied; and there is a sort of im- 
promptu market-place, where—especially at 
pay-hour on Saturdays—itinerant dealers in all 
sorts of comestibles assemble in great force, to 
the immense delight of the children. At that 
pay-hour of which we speak, a clerk can pay a 
thousand men or more in less than half an hour, 
each man having his packet of wages ready for 
him at the instant he passes an open window of 
the pay-office ; and thus there is no loitering 
about at public-houses, wasting time an 
muddling with drink. At one o’clock there 
may be, say, sixteen hundred men and boys 
with pockets nearly empty; at a few minutes 
after one there may be sixteen hundred pockets 
containing money for the week’s services. The 
men wend home with their money, some to the 
neighbouring rows of houses, some to Waltham 
or Enfield town, some to Edmonton or Ponder’s 
End, some elsewhere. The impromptu market- 
place outside the works, and the pay-office inside 
the works, are near each other—a deep bit of 
orem | on the part of the itinerant market- 
people. Crossing a bridge commanded by a 
superb policeman, the representative of royalty, 
we enter a remarkably clean-looking central 
quadrangle, having a canal-basin to accommodate 
barges which bring stores by means of the Lea 
navigation ; and on all sides of this quadrangle 
are well-constructed and well-kept buildings. 
Most of the doors have numbers painted on 
them, to denote particular shops and stores, and 
to facilitate the strict system of management 
observed throughout the establishment. Colonel 
Dixon and his trusty staff could almost trace 
the biography of every bit of wood and iron 
brought into the place, until it finally departs as 
a component part of an Enfield rifle. 

What a wonderful trade this is of murderous 
weapons! Birmingham is the workshop of 
England for muskets, whether rifled or smooth- 
bore; and there is no reason to expect that the 
leadership will be taken from her. During the 
great war against Napoleon, the number of 
muskets made was almost incredible. Between 
eighteen hundred and four and the end of the 
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great war, Birmingham made three million 
muskets for the government, besides one million 
for the East India Company—something like a 
thousand muskets every day for twelve years. 
In the busiest of these years the product was 
a musket a minute! All the barrels were made 
at Birmingham ; but some of the muskets were 
made up in London and other places. During 
the recent struggle in America, the gun-trade at 
Birmingham weeu many singwar fluctua- 
tions. As soon as the United States had 
determined to wage resolute war with the Con- 
federates, three or four persons appeared at 
Birmingham on one day, all, unknown to each 
other, bent on purchasing arms for America, 
either for the government or for speculators ; 
between them they cleared out the existing stock, 
and gave orders for more. When the troubles 
about the Trent affair commenced, an embargo 
was placed on the export of arms from England ; 
but when the clearing up of difficulties allowed 
the embargo to be removed, Birmingham set to 
work more vi orously than ever. Whether 
“Feds” or ‘ Confeds,” it was all one to her; 
she sold muskets to whomsoever wanted them, 
and would pay for them. No less than forty 
thousand muskets were shipped off by one 
steamer from Southampton. During part of 
the time, Birmingham worked faster than at any 
former period in her history, making and prov- 
ing two thousand barrels per day. From first 
to last, from the firing of the first shot at Fort 
Sumter to the surrender of Lee’s army, Eng- 
land sent more than a million of muskets to 
America, two-thirds of which came from Bir- 
mingham. At the present day there are six 
hundred gun-manufacturers in this town, great 
and small, or, at least, makers of the various parts 
of guns, employing more than seven thousand 
hands. According to Mr. Goodman, who read 
a paper on this subject at the last meeting of 
the British Association, there are seven hundred 
making gun-barrels, twelve hundred making 
gunlocks, five hundred making bayonets, one 
thousand making and fitting the wooden stocks, 
one thousand screwing up or putting the 
muskets together, one thousand finishing the 
arms when made up, and nearly two thousand 
engaged in various subsidiary employments. A 
mighty army this, all engaged in making weapons 
intended to slaughter either men or birds. No 
wonder that Birmingham could take the princi- 
pal part in making the six million small arms 
which England has turned out in six years. 

The beautiful establishment at Enfield would 
in all probability not have existed had “ Brown 
Bess” continued to reign. The extreme accuracy 
requisite for a rifled musket,as compared with a 
smooth-bore, entailed a necessity for improved 
tools and machines ; and these improvements 
offered a temptation for the founding of a govern- 
ment establishment. The theory of a rifled 
barrel, to give accuracy of flight to the bullet, is 
some centuries old; but it was not till modern 
times that new forms of bullet to fill the rifled 
grooves were successfully devised. There was 
Sir Home Popham’s elongated sphero-cylindrical 





bullet ; and Captain Beaufoy’s elongated bullet, 
with a hemispherical cavity at the end; and 
Joseph Manton’s bullet, with a wooden cup at 
the end; and Captain Delvigne’s expanded 
chamber behind the bullet ; aa Mr. Greener’s 
expanding bullet ; and Mr. Pritchett’s cylindri- 
cal plug; and Captain Minié’s furrowed bullet ; 
and Mr. Lancaster’s oval bore; and Mr. Whit- 
worth’s hexagonal bore: these and numerous 
others werevarious modes of rendering the spiral 
grooves of a rifle more efficacious. What is 
called the long Enfield was not the invention 
of any one person; it was a kind of eclectic 
combination of good qualities from various quar- 
ters. And the same may be said of the short 
Enfield more recently introduced. Minié liked 
a bore rather under three-quarters of an inch ; 
Mr. Whitworth, one less than half an inch; 
while the Enfield has settled down to a calibre 
just about half way between the two. 

Enfield, we have said, owes its beautiful fac- 
tory mainly to the introduction of machinery 
into the gun trade. This resulted from a visit, 
directed by the government, made by Mr. Ander- 
son and Mr. Whitworth to the New York In- 
dustrial Exhibition. These two eminent engi- 
neers examined the machines invented by Colonel 
Colt, Mr. Blanshard, and others, for making 
rifles and pistols in America; and the superior 
accuracy, rapidity, and cheapness of the system, 
attracted the attention of our government. Mr. 
Anderson, visiting Birmingham after his return 
from America, commented on the harum-scarum 
way in which the hand method was conducted. 
“Tn visiting Birmingham, any stranger must be 
much struck with the number of persons, men 
and women, boys and girls, that he meets in the 
streets, carrying parts of muskets on their 
shoulders and in other ways, and with the great 
waste that necessarily goes on under such an 
arrangement, carrying the parts from one place 
to another. Of course the wages that are thus 
paid come into the price of the gun. Iam quite 
sure that if we had a map of Birmingham, with 
all the walks through the highways and byways 
of the town that the several parts of a musket 
have to travel, it would do far more than any- 
thing I could say to advocate the proposed plan 
—to have everything connected with the musket 
passing consecutively from one stage to another, 
never passing over the same ground twice. The 
rude materials, entering the factory at one end, 
should come out a finished musket at the 
other.” 

And so it was decided that the Enfield Small 
Arms Factory should be established, partly from 
the necessity of furnishing the army with rifles 
instead of smooth bores, and partly for the pur- 
pose of introducing machinery into this very 
elaborate branch of manufacture. Selecting the 
small works already existing, making firm foun- 
dations in the marshy ground, building large and 
fine workshops and engine-houses on the ground, 
and stocking them with some of the finest ma- 
chinery ever seen in this country, the govern- 
ment have spent on this spot something like two 
hundred thousand pounds in the last twelve 
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years. The place is a kind of cosmopolis. No 
one patent, no one manufacturer, is favoured ia 

icular: any machine is accepted from any- 
where, provided it will render the required 
amount of service. 

There are few things more marvellous in me- 
chanical art than the shaping of the various parts 
of an Enfield rifle by machinery. Take the stock, 
for instance. Walnut-wood is imported from 
Italy, and is roughly sawn into pieces pee 
mately resembling the stock, with a broad part 
at one end for the butt. These pieces are placed 
in a series of machines, one after another; they 
are made to rotate rapidly, and self-acting cut- 
ting-tools shape them with wonderful quickness 
al accuracy. The curvatures of the stock, as 
every one knows, are very varying and intricate, 
yet they are all effected by the machines ; and so 
are the sockets and recesses which receive the 
barrel, the ramrod, the bayonet, the lock, the 

lates, the screws, the sight. It follows, too, 
be the unerring accuracy of the machines, that 
every stock is exactly like every other, insomuch 
that a lock or a barrel that will fit any of them 
will fit all. 

Look at the lock again. Pieces of white-hot 
steel are stamped, punched, and swaged in such 
a way as to assume the rough forms of the 
several pieces of a rifle-lock; and then each 
piece is brought under the action of exquisite 
machines, which, passing in succession over every 
minute hundredth or thousandth of an inch of 
surface, = the proper size, shape, and polish 
to everything. en the barrel. Pieces of the 
finest iron that can be made, called skelps, are 
brought to the factory. Each skelp, about 
thirteen inches by five, and rather more than half 
an inch thick, is heated in a forge, passed between 
rollers, bent round to a cylinder, heated again, 
elongated by drawing, and made into a rough 
sort of barrel. This barrel is turned or bored on 
the inside, and turned on the outside. Woe 
betide the barrel-borer who thinks a thousandth 
of an inch an insignificant trifle! IPfhe deviates 
more than this minute quantity from the formula, 
* nought decimal five seven eight,” he loses his 
labour, and is perhaps fined in the bargain. The 
barrel-inspector is a keen-eyed man; nothing 
escapes him; he is provided with steel plugs or 
gauges, some of which must, while others must 
not, pass through the finished barrel; and then, 
by looking through the barrel at a window, he 
can detect the smallest irregularity in the inte- 
rior. If it is the long Enfield that is being 
made, the barrel must be three feet and a 

uarter long, must have three spiral grooves 
three-sixteenths of an inch in width, and the 
spiral must make just half a turn in the whole 
length. If it is the short Enfield, to carry a 
sword-bayonet, some of these numbers undergo 
modification. If it is the Whitworth rifle, the 
six grooves must twist round much more sharply 
than in the Enfield, 

The putting together affords a proof of the 
wonderiul accuracy with which all the separate 
parts are shaped. There are sixty or seventy 
pieces altogether in an Enfield army rifle, in- 








cluding serews, which have required several 
hundred distinct and successive processes to 
form; these are reduced to about twenty, by 
joining some of the smaller pieces together ; and 
the twenty are handed to the screwer-up or 
putter-together. Fastening a stock ina vice, he 
takes a barrel from one heap, a lock from an- 
other, a butt-plate from another, a belt-swivel 
from another, a bayonet-ring from another, and 
so forth; and in four minutes he builds up the 
complete rifle, all firm, smooth, and well fitted. 
There is no niggling, chipping off a bit here and 
a bit there, to make them fit; everything is 
known beforehand to be correct to a hundredth 
of an inch, and in some instances to a thousandth. 
There is certainly much to be proud of in the 
lace. One magnificent room contains several 
undred machines, to effect the greater part of 
the shaping-operations; and we get a little 
amazed at the quantity of soap and water used 
to lubricate these machines while in action. 
Then there is the smithery, with its forest of 
cupola forge-fires, and its mechanism for forging, 
stamping, and otherwise shaping the various 
pieces of iron. There is the re for casting 
such articles of brass, copper, or gun-metal as 
there may be in a rifle. ‘There is the bayonet- 
shop, where the toughest of all steel is made into 
one of the most provoking ofall weapons. There 
is the annealing and tempering-shop, where the 
metal is brought to a great nicety of hardness 
without brittleness. There is the grinding-room, 
with a stock of monster Derbyshire gumtstenen, 
which wear away under the ordeal to which they 
are exposed. There is the polishing-room, where 
the last finish is given to various parts of the 
rifle. There is the pattern and model depart- 
ment—the type and symbol of the wonderful pre- 
cision which pertains to the several machines. 
These and many other rooms and shops give 
employment to a number of men varying from 
twelve hundred to two thousand, ot, Se to 
the briskness of the operations. With the ex- 
ception of a few labourers, all are paid piece- 
work; and this gives a notable sharpness and 
energy to the men, since the amount of each 
one’s earnings is intimately dependent on his 
steady application to the bench. Many of the 
men are in some sense small masters or contrac- 
tors, taking more of a particular kind of work 
than they can do with their own hands, and 
paying others to help them. Enfield says that 
she ean make government rifles cheaper than 
Birmingham. 
Enfield is just now very busy preparing for a 
rocess of transformation. The d battle of 
Seendbhesen versus vuzzle-loaders is, it ap- 
pears, decided in favour of the former; and the 
government are about to see what can be done 
in utilising the rifled muskets already manufac- 
tured on the last-named principle. A year or 
two ago, the War Office invited gunmakers to 
submit plans for converting the Enfield rifle into 
a breech-loader. The conditions were, that the 
cost of alteration should not exceed one pound 
per rifle, and that the shooting-qualities should 
in no sense be impaired. The gunsmiths set to 
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work, and sent in no fewer than fifty different 
plans; or rather, gunsmiths and others, for this 
is a very favourite subject with many persons not 
immediately connected with the trade. The 
War Office entrusted the examination of these 
plans to the Ordnance Select Committee, by 
whom all were rejected except eight; and these 
eight were handed over to a sub-committee for 
detailed experiment. Five of these plans are 
breech-loading systems in which the charge is 
ignited by cap and nipple in the ordinary way, 
while the other three are adapted for cartridges 
carrying their own means of ignition. Each 
competitor was furnished with six Enfield rifles 
chosen by Colonel Dickson, and well tested for 
soundness and accuracy at five hundred yards’ 
distance (greater distance seldom being wanted 
for troops of the line, whatever they may be for 
skirmishers and sharpshooters). The gunmakers 
set to work, and returned the rifles to the War 
Office, with a thousand rounds of such ammuni- 
tion as each competitor might deem most 
useful. 

To describe the metamorphosis which each 
Enfield rifle underwent would be the work of a 
gunmaker or an artillery officer; and to such 

ersons only, indeed, would the description itself 
[ intelligible. There is a good deal said about 
chambers, thimbles, rings, bolts, hammers, nip- 
ples, breech-stoppers, plungers, hooks, cases, 
wads, plugs, locks, levers, cylinders, pistons, 
hinges, and other delicate bits of apparatus, all 
belonging to the rear end of an Hnfield rifle, 
when couverted from a muzzle-loader to a breech- 
oader. In one system of transformation, nothing 
is left of the veritable Enfield but the stock; in 
another, the barrel is lengthened to admit the 
new apparatus; but in most of them the barrel 
is shortened two or three inches for this purpose. 
The sub-committee caused the altered rifles to be 
fired off a great number of times, in order to 
apply various tests to them. As concerns 
rapidity of firing, one and all beat the Enfield 
hollow. canals two to one, showing that 
breech-loading is better than muzzle-loading in 
this particular. They were next tried as to ac- 
curacy of flight, at a target five hundred yards 
off. The unchanged Enfield here beat its com- 
petitors, though all were wonderfully near the 
mark, When every one of the rifles had been 
fired two hundred and seventy times without 
cleaning, they were taken to pieces at Hufield. 
All the breech arrangements were sound; but 
some of the stocks told of hard wear, having 
been too much cut away in the converting. 
Then the rifles were pitted against each other 
for range, penetration, initial velocity, and re- 
coil ; or, rather, two rifles on each system having 
been compared in regard to rapidity, accuracy, 
and fouling, four more on each system were 
compared with reference to the other qualities 
just named. The penetration was measured by 
the number of half-inch elm boards, well wetted 
and placed in a frame half an inch apart, that a 
bullet could go through at thirty yards. These 
several experiments occupied many weeks of last 
spring to perform, and the results were tabulated 











by the committee with the same care as a school 
inspector or competitive examiner tabulates his 
“marks.” Thus, the rifle shots averaged about 
half a yard lateral deviation at five hundred 
yards, and four feet at eight hundred yards; 
one shot penetrated seventeen wetted elm 
planks; another took the lead in many of the 
conditions of general efficiency; while a third 
was the best of those which carry their own 
means of ignition in the charge (papier-miché 
cartridge, with a brass cap at the base carrying 
the detonating compound, and lubricated for 

assing into the rifle with wax and tallow), and 
fired more rapidly than the others. 

The upshot of all this is, that the machines at 
Enfield are, many of them, undergoing such 
alteration as will fit them for the manufacture of 
breech-loading rifles. There is a sort of inter- 
regnum in the place, King Muzzle having been 
dethroned in favour of another claimant to 
supremacy. It seems pretty well a that 
the Enfield rifle, for the general service of the 
army, is ultimately to be a breech-loader. May 
it plerce any imaginable number of elm planks, 
at any conceivable distance! 





QUESTIONS TO THE CUCKOO. 


I 

Was it not some lover 

Taught you that one name 
(Two syllables repeated 

Year by year the same)? 
Changeless bird, and faithful, 

From the Afric sands 
Once more come to greet us, 

In these greener lands. 


I. 

Was it not magician 

(Some dark wizard man) 
Changed thee from a Pharaoh 

By a talisman, 
Till in English meadow 

One should learn the spell 
That would break the prison 

Into which you fell ? 


Ir. 

Pyramids, their builders, 

Cuckoo, tell me now ? 
Zebra- bird so quaintly 

Flitting bough to bough! 
Did Jugurtha’s horses 

So outstrip the wind ? 
Tell me now the secret 

Ishmael’s race to bind. 


Iv. 


Didst thou see when Carthage, 
In a fire simoom, 
Fell before the Roman 
With his brow in gloom? 
Wert thou in near palm-tree, 
When proud Egypt’s queen 
Bared the fairest bosom 
Eyes had ever seen, 
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v. 
Till the asp bit fiercer ?— 
Cuckoo, speak to me ; 
Lovest thou this island 
Girdled by the sea ? 

Still that name repeating, 
In a tongue unknown— 
Hence, thou bird ungrateful, 

Or beware this stone. 





“OLD MURDER.” 
I 


“THERE goes Old Murder,” said Mr. Miller, 
the manager of the Old County Bank, as he 
stood at his window, with his nose resting on 
the top of the wire blind. 

“Old Murder” was the nickname given to 
Doctor Thatcher by the inhabitants of Cross- 
ford. It was a sarcastic nickname, but used 
in all good nature ; for the old doctor, though 
somewhat penurious and brusque, was a worthy 
man who had done his duty and combated death 
with success and profit for forty years. 

Crossford is a pleasant compact town, and 
as the doctor drove up the High-street every 
one saw him. The butcher, among his sheep, 
pinked with white slashes, took off his hat as he 
jointed a loin of mutton on his enormous sacri- 
ficial crimsoned block. The bookbinder stand- 
ing at his press, torturing a volume in his vice, 
saw him through his window, and, with some 
scraps of gold leaf in his hair, opened his glass 
door to watch him. They saw him over the 
little buttery door at the post-office, and the 
young men at the draper’s discussed him as 
they unrolled carpets and uncoiled ribbons. 

Dr. Thatcher was bound on a visit to his old 
friend the rector, at Woodcot, a suburb of Cross- 
ford ; wrapped up in a coarse, threadbare, brown 
great-coat, with a comforter hiding all but his 
nose, he drove on in his rickety pony-chaise, 
his old blind white mare never exceeding 
her usual pace for any possible provocation. He 
drove brooding as he went over old times; old 
men can only look back, the future has little 
pleasure for them. With his thick rough grey 
eyebrows, furrowed frosty face, and big grey 
whiskers, Dr. Thatcher looked the very type of 
elderly sagacity. 

It was a bright November morning, and the 
sunshine, like the presence of one we love, shed 
hope, joy, and comfort on the meanest and hum- 
blest object. 

The doctor was in high spirits, and ripe for 
gossip. As he rang at the door, a portly, com- 
fortable butler presented himself, and called a 
page-boy to hold the doctor’s horse. 

“How are you, Roberts ?” said the doctor, 
with gruff kindliness. “ How’s the gout? Take 
less ale; that’s my prescription.” 

The rector’s study was a delightful den, walled 
with sound old books and hung with exquisite 
water-colour sketches by Cox, Copley Fielding, 
Turner, and Prout—rainy moors, sunny cliffs 
bathed in pure blue air, enchanted mountains, 
magic sunsets, and crumbling gable-ended 





Norman houses. There were rare hothouse 
flowers on the table, a Venetian glass, and rare 
photographs, old editions of the Elizabethan 
pooh, ivory elephants, little quins, and 

apanese fans. It was the den of a man of refine- 
ment, travel, sense, and taste. The windows 
looked out on a broad sweep of soft green lawn, 
and a fine cedar-tree spread out its vast dark 
ledges of boughs in eternal benediction. A bright 
lively fire rose in a waving pyramid from the 
— that shone as bright as a Life Guardsman’s 

reastplate. The doctor, growling at the delay, 
was turning over some photographs of Cornwall, 
the granite cliffs reproduced with every crack, 
cleft, and splinter, when there came a cheery tap 
at the window. It was the rector, cheerful as 
ever, and rejoicing to see hisoldfriend. As the 
doctor opened the glass door that led out to the 
lawn, the rector stepped in and shook him by 
the hands. 

“We want you to see George; his throat’s 
bad, doctor,” said the rector. 

“Very well, then—here I am. Mind, no 
gratis advice; down in the bill. I earned my 
experience hard, and I don’t mean to part wit 
it gratis.” 

“No one asked you, doctor,” said the rector, 
who knew his old friend’s manner. He rang 
the bell, and the frightened page-boy entered. 

“ Page-boy !” growled the doctor. “In my 
time they were called only boys. Get a silver 
spoon.” 

The boy went and returned in a moment 
with a spoon. 

‘Now open your mouth. I’m not going to 
cut your tongue off. Open it wider, sir.” 

The doctor held back the boy’s tongue with 
the bowl of the spoon and looked in. 

“Bah!” he said. “Mere inflammation. 
I'll send you a gargle, boy. If it gets worse, 
why, I can snip off the end of the uvula. There, 
that'll do, page-boy. When I wasyoung, Buller,” 
said the doctor, as the door dceot, oad he threw 


himself back roughly ina sloping arm-chair, “ I 


made this my golden rule—always, if possible, to 
get my fee when the patient was stillin pain. It 
made the fee larger, and it was paid quicker. 
T never pretended to refuse fees, and then took 
them. i only wish I could get my Jack into 
better ways about these things. Delicacy is 
thrown away on — ; every one is for himself.” 

The rector laughed, poked the fire, and 
rubbed his hands. He enjoyed the doctor in his 
dry, splenetic moods. 

“T’vye come to ask you to dine with the 
Prices and one or two more, to-night’ at seven : 
plain mutton and a bit of fish, hare soup, and a 
pudding—no fuss. I don’t ask you for show, 
or to wipe off a debt; but because I like you. 
Rubber afterwards. Your old flame, my sister, 
will be there, and Letty, of course, or Jack 
won’t hear of it.” mn 

“ How is your adopted son, doctor ?” 

“How is he? What, Harkness? Why, 
strong as a lion, of course; riding, shooting, 
singing better than any other young man in 
Surrey. This morning the dear boy insisted on 
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driving tandem—only fancy driving tandem to 
see patients! Ha, ha! But these are harm- 
less follies. Oh, he’ll ferment clear as your 
dry sherry. How’s Mary?” 

“ Pretty well, thank you. Gone out with the 
children. Excuse me, doctor, as a great ad- 
mirer of old jewellery, asking you to let me see 
that key-ring of yours again off your finger. I 
always admire it so much—it is really worthy 
of Cellini.” 

The doctor was propitiated; his old grey 
eyes brightened under his white eyebrows. 
“Only take it off for very old friends. That is 
the key of my case-book, which my poor dear 
wife gave me on our wedding-day forty years 
ago next spring.” 

It was a curious ring, of old Italian work- 
manship. It had originally been the key of the 
jewel-chest of some nobleman of the house of 

edici, for it bore the arms, the three pills, of 
that dangerous family. 

“T should leave you that key when I go under 
the grass, Buller, but I’ve promised it to that 
dear boy, for he’ll have all my business, and 
there’s nothing like secresy with a case-book. 
Buller, you must walk more—you’re getting 
too stout. How’s that eye of yours, by-the- 
by?” He put the ring on again as he spoke, 
and rubbed it affectionately with his coat caf. 

“The conjunctiva is still inflamed, and the 
iris wants expanding.” 

The doctor darted a crafty look from under 
his thick eyebrows, then began to hum Paddy 
Carey—“ tum tiddle ti-ti—But what do you 
know about irises ?” 

*« Will ~ come into the conservatory, 
doctor, and see my Neptunias—you are in no 
hurry ?” 

“ How do you kuow? I’m just off to see my 
sister. Jack is attending her; but she writes me 
to come and see her too, without his knowing it, 
for fear he might be offended. Am I ever idle ?” 

“ She’ll leave all her money to Jack, 1 sup- 
pose ?” said the rector. 

“Every penny; but he won’t get it for a 
dozen years, I hope. Do you know, Buller, I 
am planning something to keep the boy quiet 
and prudent; for he is rather inclined to be 
wild. I tell him he shan’t marry Letty till he 
has made two hundred a year by half fees. 
He’ll do it, I'll be bound, in the first year. I 
pretend to be mexorable. I examine his ac- 
counts. I pay no debts. I keep him hard at 
it—and what is the result? A better boy doesn’t 
breathe in all Surrey. He won’t drink spirits— 
he won’t touch cards; yet all the time vm ne- 
gotiating for a small estate to give him when he 
marries; but it kills me parting with hard- 
earned money.” 

By this time the doctor and the rector had 
reached the conservatory, a cheerful room, gay 
with flowers, with vines trellised over the 
sloping glass roof, and Chinese caricatures 
over the fireplace. 

“More waste money,” grumbled the testy 
man with the soft heart under the bear’s skin ; 
you'll be having a pinery next.” 





“ Well, and you doctors are paid to cure us, 
and half the money you get is for putting us 
to a lingering and expensive death—tut! Ah, 
it’s six of one to half a dozen of the other. I 
brought you here, doctor, to say something 
disagreeable, but truae—will you bear it ?” 

“Will I bear it? What did I say when Sir 
Astley told me once I must have my leg off, 
after that accident, riding >—‘ You’ll find a saw,” 
I said, pointing, ‘ in that third left-hand drawer.’ 
You’re a good old friend; come, say — 

The old doctor’s manner was, nevertheless, 
somewhat restless, and a little belied the energy 
and resolution implied in his words. He twisted 
his key-ring round anxiously. 

The rector’s eyes were clear, cold, and fixed ; 
his mouth closed, as if he felt some inward 
_ He was silent for a moment, then he 
spoke : 

“My dear old friend,” he said, “it seems 
cruel to tell you the truth when you are so 
happy in your ignorance; but 1 must use 
the lancet and wound to heal—you know 
what profession uses that motto. ? feel, from 
what Roberts tells me, and other people who 
know Crossford well, that the adopted son you 
love so much and trust so entirely, deceives 
you. He is not going on respectably; he 
drinks, he gambles, he likes low company, he 
is going bad; take my word for it; he is better 
away from Crossford for a time; he is goin 
bad, I am sure he is. He is idle, he is quarrel- 
some, he runs into debt, he is going fast down 
hill; he has been too much indulged——” 

As a skilful surgeon stays his knife to see 
ifthe patient is bearing up or sinking, so the 
rector stopped to watch his old friend, who had 
sunk on a chair; at first pale, tremulous, and 
faint, then angry, restless, 

** No, no,” he said; “I cannot and will not 
believe it. It is lies—lies! What, my boy, 
Jack? No, he is full of spirit; he is fond of 
humour; they call that being quarrelsome and 
liking low society. Gamble? He won’t play 
even a rubber with me. Idle? Why, he is a 
slave at business. He is by this time fourteen 
miles from here—out Ashstead way. Pshaw! 
I ought to know him.” 

The rector shook his head. “ It is an un- 
grateful task to convey bitter truths. How 
can we expect a man to sip medicine as if it 
were wine? Doctor, what I tell you is too 
true; every one but you knows it. That 
adopted son of yours is at the King’s Arms this 
very moment, [ am sure, for Roberts told me 
he saw him there, at billiards, when he took 
some books of mine, an hour ago, to Colling- 
wood’s to be bound. He is there every day. 
He goes to no patient, unless there is a pretty 
face in the house, or good ale to discuss and 
smoke over.” 

The doctor’s back was turned as Mr. Buller 
said this; all at once he turned, with nervous 
petulance : 

“It’s lies, lies, Zies !” he said, flame springing 
from his eyes. “ You kill me by repeating 
them. You want to bring on a fit, and get 
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your legacy sooner. Tell me again, and kill 
me at once. I'll go—I’'ll go at once, my- 
self, and I’ll prove it isa lie. The boy’s good 
and honest ; he deceives no one. But I see he 
has enemies, and he must be warned and 
guarded; and he shall be, he shall be.” 

When a man repeats an assertion twice, be 
sure it is a doubtful assertion. Pure truth 
is simple, humble, unconscious. The doctor’s 
earnestness showed some dawning suspicion 
of danger, now first taking palpable oe He 
was about to leave the conservatory abruptly, 
seit turned suddenly and pressed his friend’s 

“1m not angry with you, Buller, for repeat- 
ing these scandals. It may be right for me to 
hear them, to prove they’re lies—for I would 
have Jack’s honour pure as ermine—but I say 
you have given me greater pain than if you had 
flung unslaked lime into an ophthalmic man’s 
eyes—your surgery has been somewhat rough. 
Tn shouldn’t listen to those ass-fool servants— 
fat, ignorant, tattling-——” 

“Miss Paget,” cried the page-boy’s voice at 
this moment; and a young lady came running 
down the passage to the conservatory. Sucha 
tall, graceful girl, with the frank high spirit and 
manner of her class; her bright face radiant 
with innocence, luminous with swift changing 
expression. In her pretty neat costume, a 
round black hat, plumed with a grebe’s wing, 
and a silver-gre mohair dress, she looked a 
very type of English girlhood. 

“Good morning, Mr. Buller,” she said, offer- 
ing her hand; “and good morning, uncle Ed- 
ward. Oh, I’m so glad to find you here. Aunt 
Fanny is not nearly so well this morning ; the me- 
dicine doesn’t with her. Another bottle’s 
come, but cousin Jack hasn’t been, though he 
promised us to come by this. Oh, do come, 
some, and see her. I knew I should find you 

ere.” 

“Very well, child. What symptoms ?” 

“ Sickness, pain in the throat, sleepiness.” 

“T’ll be there, Letty, in half an hour. I 
suppose Jack has been detained at Ashstead. 
You run on, child. I can’t take you on, I’ve 
got to call at the King’s Arms; or stop, I’ll take 
you to the corner of Church-street. Come, 

uick. Good-bye, Buller; I must take Letty 
rom you. Come, Letty, this is—this is serious 
about aunt.” 


II. 


The billiard-room at the King’s Arms was the 
haunt of every sot, scamp, and swindler in 
Crossford. 

There they all were when the doctor drew 
hastily up to the door. The pale, sodden, mean, 
crafty, ignoble faces stared over the dirty blind 
to see who it was. A cue paused in its stroke; a 
player stopped as he seized a piece of chalk ; the 
marker stayed as he moved the score-peg; a 
fat-faced man with large whiskers held his 
glass of smoking rum-and-water midway in the 
air. Then broke forth a dozen voices. 

“Harkness! Jack! Here’s the governor— 





here’s Old Murder—it’s your governor come to 
look for you. Run into the smoking-room, and 
if he comes here we’ll cheek it out for you. 
Get out of that, my boy.” 

A bold, indolent looking young fellow, with 
large glossy black whiskers, who was playing, 
instantly took the alarm, caught up his coat, for 
he was in his shirt-sleeves, ran into the inner 
room and slammed the green-baize door behind 
him, amidst a shout of half-tipsy laughter. 

The next moment the front bell rang, and 
the doctor’s voice could be heard. 

“Ts Mr. Harkness in the billiard-room ?” 

“Don’t know, sir, I’m sure; I’ll see, sir.” 

“No, T’ll see for myself. I want to leave 
my chaise here while I go to the library. Let 
some one hold my horse.” 

Immediately afterwards the old doctor pushed 
roughly open the swing door of the billiard-room, 
and glanced round the place with a contemptuous 
curiosity. ‘ Morning, gentlemen. Is my son 
Jack here? Ha! How d’ye do, Travers ?” 

“No, sir, we’ve not seen Mr. Harkness 
here,” said the fat man, as he made a cannon. 

“Don’t patronise this sort of thing,” said a 
aan gauger, “ pe a with his 

ead leaning on a bag of pyrami . 

The doctor gave a he relief, and his face 
brightened as he walked round the room with a 
sarcastic smile at the beguiling green cloth. As 
he passed each man he touched his chest, or 
looked with ironical friendliness into his eyes. 

“You've a fatty heart, Travers,” he said. 
“Take care—less brandy. One lung gone, 
Davies, you know. Early hours—no night air. 
Liver d, Marker—not so much smoking. 
Jones, don’t be alarmed, but you look as if 
you'd have a fit, if you don’t mind. Harris, 
you’ve dropsy coming on—less ale.” 

The old doctor left the rascals miserable and 
dejected, as he wished to leave them. 

As he mounted his chaise once more, he sang 
Lilibulero for very joy. 

“T knew,” he said, “ Buller was wrong—idle 
tattle. Jack wouldn’t associate with dregs like 
that. Jack is a gentleman, and a young man of 
honour and right feeling. Who should know 
Jack, if I don’t? Whoshould I trust, if I don’t 
trust Jack ?” 

Then he drove straight to his sister’s,as much 
relieved as if a mountain had been lifted off him, 
and pleased at his own energy and triumph. 


III. 
The doctor was in high spirits. The haunch 
of mutton had been hung to a day. Buller had 


raised his wine. He won two rubbers, 
and Letty had sung him his favourite old Cava- 
lier song—that manly, vigorous, triumphant 
outburst of mistaken and self-deceived loyal — 
“The King shall enjoy his Own again.” As 
coffee came in at the end of the second game, he 
discoursed, and told some of his best old stories. 
One thing only troubled him, and that was his 
adopted son’s absence. “ Detained by business, 
dear boy, no doubt,” said the doctor, in an im- 
portant way. 
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The rector looked mistrustfully at Miss Paget, 
but she only looked down at the music. 

“Uncle,” she said, “ shall I play — favour- 
ite—‘ My Mother bids me bind my Hair’ ?” 

“ Do, dear,” said the doctor, as he shuffled 
the cards for afresh deal. ‘“ Mrs. Price, it is 
your lead.” 

“Doctor,” said Mrs. Price, as the rubber 
closed, “you know my niece Mary had the 
measles while she was stopping with the Camp- 
bells in Argyllshire. She is coming to us next 
week.” 

The doctor darted a shrewd humorous glance 
at the speaker from the ambush of his grey 
eyebrows. 

“On your honour, tell me, now. Confess. 
Was it really the measles? You know our 
Northern friends are rather subject to epidermi- 
cal attacks, and it may be the Aaué ¢on in Argyll- 
shire to give it that name.” 

Mrs. Price laughed good naturedly as she cut 
the cards to the doctor, and assured him it 
was really the measles from which her niece had 
suffered. 

“Doctor,” said the rector, “you are very 
prejudiced. It was the fashion, when you were 
young, to dislike the Seotch ; but it is not so now. 
They are a fine, sturdy, clannish, persevering, 
well-educated, religious people.” 

“Pshaw! grinders and screwers, nippers and 
vinchers, ain’t they, Kestephen? Ugh! I don’t 

e ’em.” 

“How did I play that, doctor?” said his 
partner, one of the Prices, a young Indian 
officer. 

“When old Judge Barrow was once asked 
how he liked a pudding at my father’s house, 
he replied, ‘It’s a good pudding, Thatcher, but 
not a very good pudding.’ You played a good 
game, but not a very good game. Suir, you lost 
us two tricks by trumping my thirteenth club. 
And, sir, may I ask what possible benefit can 
you derive from constantly repeating Hindo- 
stanee phrases? If they are oaths, the custom is 
ungentleman-like, however you disguise it. If 
they mean nothing, the custom is ridiculous. 
Sir, what prevents me from exclaiming ‘Cha- 
vash,’ ‘ Pukrao,’ ‘ Balderdash,’ or any such gib- 
berish, and calling it Chinese or Hebrew ?” 

The young officer coloured, for he felt the re- 
buke. The doctor could be at times terribly 
Johnsonian, and his satire fell on luckless 
offenders like blows of the knout. 

“Quite right,” said Mrs. Price. “ Itis an old 
affectation of Charles’s. We've told him it was 
in bad taste before. Doctor, I think we must 
be going. Charles, please to ring for the car- 


“T let no one go, Mrs. Price, till we have 
some mulled claret, and Letty has played ‘Good 
Night, and Joy be with you All.’ I wonder what 
can detain that boy? Farmer Bennet must be 
very ill. How 1 have missed my dear old 
sister too. She does play such an excellent 
game. Doesn’t she, Buller?” 


It was past one before the guests retired. 








The doctor paced the room anxiously. He 
was perturbed. He longed for the return of his 
adopted son; he scarcely knew why, but he 
also dreaded it. He took up a book; he 
could not read. Gradually, as he sat before the 
fire, he fell into a restless doze. The sound of a 
door opening, and the door-chain rattling, 
awoke him. He rose, and took the lamp into 
the hall. There was his nephew, tenn 9 and 
evidently with drinking. His face was flushed, 
his hat was crushed, his coat torn. 

“ Why, Jack,” said the doctor, reproachfully, 
° en tired yourself in your rounds, and then 
taken too much wine. You shouldn’t let those 
farmers tempt you. I used to find it hard.” 

“ There, that’ll do,” said Harkness, sullenly. 
“T’ve been with no farmer. I drank because 
I’d lost at cards, I tell you, and your cursed 
stinginess never leaves me a shilling to try my 
luck with. I'll be kept under no longer. I’m 
over head and ears in debt, and money I’ll have. 
If Aunt Fanny won’t stump up, you must. T’ll 
get money somewhere, and I’ll pay you out for 
keeping me without a penny. No. Iwon’tgo 
to ee to bed yourself. I want brandy. 
Give me brandy !” 

Then, with a volley of oaths, Harkness threw 
himself on a sofa, and fell, in a few seconds, 
into a drunken sleep. 

The old doctor stood over him, half paralysed 
with sorrow and surprise. Could Buller’s 
rumours then be true ? 

“No,” he thought to himself; “no, I will 
not believe it. This is a mere youthful folly. 
The poor boy has been led away by some of 
those farmers, who think they show no hos- 

itality unless they make their guest drunk. 
oor boy, how sorry he will be to-morrow morn- 
ing. I shall lock him in now, that the servant 
may not see him, and I will come myself and let 
_, out, and then lecture him well. Poor 
0 1? 

Tn the morning, when Dr. Thatcher unlocked 
the door of the room where Harkness had 
slept, he found the window open, and the room 
empty. His old servant James informed him 
that Mr. John had come and ordered the gig at 
six o’clock, and started upon his rounds. 

“Poor boy,” said the doctor, “he was too 
ashamed to meet me. Daren’t face me after 
the misconduct of last night. Gone out to work 
again, too, without his breakfast,dear boy. Won’t 
dare to see his Aunt Fanny to-day, I’ll be bound, 
Of course he meant nothing last night; per- 
haps I’ve been too close. 1 must call at the 
bank and draw a cheque for him. Ha! I was 
bad enough at his age.” 

An hour or two later found the rough but 
worthy doctor driving at a sober pace towards 
the bank. 

“There goes Old Murder,” cried the pert 
chemist’s assistant to a groom of the Prices’, 
who was talking to him at the door of the shop 
in the High-street. 

“Yes. There goes old four miles an hour. Did 
you hear of young Harkness, and how he carried 
on last night at the billiard-room? Swore he’d 
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been cheated, got noisy drunk, and fought three 
of the men there with the butt-end of a billiard- 
cue. Oh, he’s going the whole hog, he is! How 
he flashes his money, to be sure.” 

“ Well, Thatcher,” said the manager of the 
bank, as the doctor alighted from his chaise, 
“ what can we do for you ?” 

“ { want this cheque, Miller, for one hundred 
and fift. pounds, cashed, and I want to look at 
my oa , 

“Certainly. Edward, get Dr. Thatcher’s 
book from the parlour.” P 

“T am going to the post-office, and will call 
in a minute or two. Pshaw! how cold it is. 
Seen my son to-day ?” 

“ Drove by, doctor, about half an hour ago, 
down Church-street.” 

“ Always at work. That’s the way. Early 
bird picks up the worm.” 

“Thought he looked ill, sir. Works too 
hard.” 

“ Yes, it is adog of alife, ours. One gets old 
hefore one has leisure to exjoy what one has 
earned.” 

The manager smiled deprecatingly, as much 
as to say, “ Rich people will have their joke,” 

The doctor came to the post-office. | 

“ Any letters, Mrs. Johnson ?” 

“Yes, doctor. There’s one for you.” 

“ Hand it out.” 

The doctor sat in the chaise and read it. It 
was from a hospital in London, a consumption 
hospital, to which he annually subscribed twenty 


pounds. The secretary wrote to tell him that 
two years’ subscriptions were due. 


“Stuff about due!” growled the doctor. 
“Sent Jack to pay it into their bank a month 
ago. He never forgets anything.” 

“ Here is your book,” said the manager, 
handing the small. parchment-covered book to 
the doctor as he entered the bank, where a 
farmer was scooping up a salmon-coloured bag 
of sovereigns. 

“No, it is not entered,” said the doctor, in a 
startled way. “ Did not my boy Jack pay in 
twenty pounds the end of last month for Drum- 
mond’s? Surely? The last cheque he paid in. 
I’ve not sent since to you for pte 

“ No, Dr. Thatcher, but he called last week 
for the hundred pounds for you.” 

“ The Eosien pounds ?” 

** Yes, didn’t he, Edward ?” 

“ Oh yes, sir, and the week before for the 
fifty pounds.” 

“For the fifty pounds?” the doctor stam- 
mered. “ Let me see the cheques, Mr. Miller.” 
The doctor spoke quite calmly, but his voice 
trembled. ‘“ Will you allow me to sit down for 
a moment in your back parlour till this gentle- 
man has gone? There has been some mistake 
about a subscription; a quiet minute or so 
will set it right.” 

“ Certainly, sir. Edward, show Dr. Thatcher 
in and give him a chair. ‘There, sir, are the 
“a. Edward, put on a bit of coal, the fire’s 
ow.” 

The doctor, as the door closed behind the 





manager, looked closely at the cheques, turned 
the signatures up and down; then he rested 
his head on his hands and burst into tears. The 
signatures were forgeries. 

““T see it all,” he murmured. “Oh, that 
unhappy boy! and this, I fear, is not the worst. 
O Absalom, my son, my son!” 

*“ There’s something up,” said the clerk to 
the manager, as he took a hasty peep over the 
green curtain of the glass door. “ Wh , good 
gracious, Mr. Miller, the doctor’s fainted !” 


IV. 


“ Good morning, Mr. Miller,” said the doctor, 
when he had recovered, and retaken his seat 
once more in the chaise ; “there is no blunder, 
after all. I see where the mistake lay. I have 
taken all the cheques up to yesterday. Continue 
the draught. Young man, be kind enough to 
turn the chaise. Thank you.” 

The Spartan boy kept the wolf hid till it 
gnawed into his heart. Dr. Thatcher had a 
secret whose teeth were sharper than even 
the wolf. In that half hour he had suffered the 
pangs of death itself. 

e drove straight to his sister’s, Mrs. That- 
cher’s, whose neat little cottage was about a 
quarter of a mile from the town, and near the 
old pariah church. As the doctor’s chaise drove 
up, Miss Paget ran out, looking very pale and 
anxious. 

“ Well, Letty, how’s Aunt Fanny ?” 

“Very, very ill, dear uncle. No appetite, 
very weak, no sleep.” 

“ That won’t do; and has Jack been?” 

“ Yes, and orders the same medicine, only 
larger doses ; but I’m sure—I’m sure it does not 
agree with her. Do give your advice, uncle.” 

“] promised Jack, only two days ago, never 
to interfere with his patients; but this once I 
will. Send some one, Letty, to take the mare 
round to the stables.” 

Mrs. Thatcher, the doctor’s sister, was sitting 
up in bed, propped with pillows. Her hand- 
some features were sharpened by illness, her 
cheeks were sunken, her eyes pale and anxious. 

“ Well, Fanny, and how is it with you?” 

“ Bad, bad, John; perpetual pain, nausea, no 
—_ no appetite.” 

e doctor’s face changed, a ghastly pallor 
came upon his lips. 

“ Let me see the medicine, Letty.” 

Miss Paget brought it. The doctor looked 
at it eagerly, then tasted it. The next moment 
he had flung the bottle on the fire. A dew of 
nervous excitement broke out upon his fore- 
head. 

“ Uncle ?” 

* Brother ?” 

“The medicine is much too powerful for you 
in this weak state. Jack is a clever fellow, but he 
does not know your constitution as I do. You 
must not, however, pain him by telling him you 
have not taken his stuff, so I will send you some 
tonic that resembles it in colour, but less violent. 
This was too much for you. Jack was right— 
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he was right, but he has not taken into ac- 
count your age, Fanny.” 

“T could not take it yesterday, and Jack was 
very angry.” 

“You take the medicine I shall send you 
when I return directly it comes; take it every 
two hours till the sickness abates. Now, come, 
lie back, Fanny ; you are very weak.” 

The pale worn face turned towards him and 
smiled on him, then the head sank back on the 
pillow, and the weary eyelids closed. 

“T cannot shake off this stupor, John. Good- 
bye, and bless you, dear John.” 

The doctor signed to Letty to leave the 
room. When she had done so, and the door 
closed, he sat down by his sister’s bedside, sor- 
row-stricken and thoughtful; in that silence, 
broken only by the tick of the watch at the bed 
head, and the deep breathing of the sleeper, he 
fell on his knees, and prayed for help and 
guidance from the Giver of all Good. Then he 
took out his repeater and waited till the minute- 
hand reached the half hour. It was three 
o’clock that had struck when Letty closed the 
door. Then he took his sister’s hand and woke 
her. 

“ What, John, are you here still? How good 
of you! I thought I was alone. I feel better 
now. It was that dreadful medicine that hurt 
me.” 

“Fanny,” said the doctor, with all a woman’s 
tenderness, “‘ when you made your will in the 
summer, you told me you left all your money to 
Jack on his marriage with Letty. Now, I want 
you to do me a kindness.” 

“T left it all to dear Jack; I told him so. 
What kindness can I show you, brother, a poor 
dying old woman like myself?” 

“Alter the will this evening, and leave me 
the money during my lifetime. It will be a check 
on Jack, if he grows extravagant or wild.” 

“Oh, he won’t, dear boy. Yet, as you will, 
John. You have always some kind and good 
object in what you do.” 

“T will bring a lawyer and witness in half an 
hour. It might ruin even a well-intentioned 
lad, and make’ him idle. Later in life it will 
perhaps come better.” 

In the room below the doctor found Leity, 
anxious and apprehensive of some evil, but she 
scarcely knew what. 

“Oh, uncle, uncle,” she said, in tears, ‘ auntie 
is not in danger, is she ? Oh, do say she is not in 
danger.” 

“By God’s help, Letty, she will be out of 
danger in a few hours. It is well I came. 
Letty, you love me, and you love my son 
Jack ?” 

! Ido! you know how I do, dearly, 


“Tf you love us both, you will then do as I 
tell you, and not deviate a single iota, for much 


depends on what I am now going to say. But 
first let your man George ride quick into town 
and get this.prescription made up.” 

What the Lootoe'e instructions were, must not 
at present be revealed. 





v. 

Three hours later the doctor was in his sur- 
gery, examining a drawer of dangerous drugs 
that was generally kept locked. He had just 
closed it, aud was musing with one elbow on his 
desk and his head on his hand, when there 
came a step behind him. He looked round; it 
was John. 

* John,” he said, and he said no more. But 
there was an infinite depth of reproachful sad- 
ness in that one word. 

“ Dear father,” said his adopted son, “ I deeply 
regret the events of last night. I was tempted 
to stay at a farmer’s harvest-home, and I talked 
nonsense (did I not?) about debt and wanting 
money. It was all wandering. Forget it all— 
it meant nothing. It was foolish, wrong of me. 
I’m sorry for it.” 

* Let it be the last time, Jack,” said the doc- 
tor; “it is harder to come up hill one step, than 
to g° down twenty. Do not break my heart 
by becoming a bad man. By-the-by, have you 
sent Aunt Fanny the medicine, and how is she ?” 

“Oh, pulling through all right. She’s as 
tough as nails.” 

** What prescription are you using ?” 

“ This,” and John Harkness held up a bottle 
of simple tonic drops. “The old lady wants 
strength. Oh, she'll do, if she can only get 
stronger.” 

The doctor sighed, and said, “The tonic is 
right.” At that moment the surgery door 
opened, and an old farmer presented himself. 

“ Why, Farmer Whitehead, how are you ?” 

“ Ailing, doctor, thank ye, with the flinzy. Un- 
common bad, to be sure ; and so is my missus.” 

“Ah, I thought Jack here had been attend- 
ing you for months; you aré down in our 
books. How is this, Jack ?” 

The young man’s colour rose. “It is a mis- 
take of mine. I’m a regular duffer for memory ; 
it was Robinson at Woodcot I meant. T’ll put 
it all right.” 

“Just see to Farmer Whitehead then, now. 
Give him a diaphoretic and ipecacuanha to keep 
the pores open. Til go and dress for dinner.” 

“Stee ed in lies,” the doctor muttered, as 
he shut the surgery door behind him. “I fed 
this serpent, and now he stings me; but still 
no one shall know his shame, for I may still, by 
God’s help, save him from crime, and leave him 
time and opportunities for repentance. Heaven 
have mercy upon him! Yes, still—still I may 
save the boy I once loved so much.” 

Dinner was over. ‘The doctor had been 
cheerful, as usual, and had made no further re- 
ference to the unhappy events of the night 
before. John Harkness had grown boisterous 
and social as ever, seeing the doctor satisfied 
with so brief an apology. 

“Jack,” said the doctor, warming to the 
conversation, “ go and get a bottle of that thirty- 
two port; I feel to-day as if I wanted a specially 
good bottle.” 

John Harkness went, and returned in a few 
minutes with the bottle, carrying it carefully, 
with the chalk mark uppermost. 
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*That’s right, Jack. Don’t do like the 
country butler, who, when his master said, 
‘John, have you shaken that wine?’ replied, 
‘No, zur; but I will,’ and then shook it u 
like a draught. Ha, ha! I'll decant it; 
like doing it.” 

The doctor rose to decant the wine, standin 
at the buffet to do it facing a mirror, and wit 
his back to the table, where the young man had 
again sullenly seated himself. In the round 
shining surface of the mirror the room was re- 
peated in sharp clear miniature. The bottle was 
still ling out its crimson stores into the 
cel alioel wine-strainer, when the doctor, 


casting his eyes upon the mirror, observed John 
draw are | 
I 


from his breast-pocket a little flat 
black and pour a dozen drops of some 
thick fluid into the half-full glass which stood 
beside his uncle’s plate. 

He took no notice of what he had seen, nor 
did he look round, but merely said : 

“John, I’m sorry to trouble you, but we 
shall want some brown sherry; there is hardly 
enough for to-day. Get it before we sit down 
to the real business of the evening.” 

The moment John Harkness left the room, the 
doctor, with the quickness of youth, sipped the 
wine, recognised the taste of laudanum, threw 
open the door leading into the surgery, dashed 
the wine down a sink, then shut the door, and 
refilled the glass to exactly the same height. 

“Here is the sherry, governor. Come, take 
your wine.” 

The doctor tossed it off. 

“T feel sleepy,” he said—* strangely sleepy.” 

“Oh, it is the weather. Go into that green 
chair and have a ten minutes’ nap.” 

The doctor did so. In a moment or two he 
fell back, assuming with consummate skill all the 
external symptoms of decp sleep. A deep apo- 
plectic snormg breathing convinced the doctor’s 
adopted that the laudamum had taken effect. 

A moment that hardened man stood watching 
the sleeper’s face; then, falling on his knees, 
he slipped from the old doctor’s finger his 
massive seal-key. 

The instant he turned to run to a cabinet 
where the doctor’s case-book was kept, the old 
man’s stern eyes opened upon him with the 
swiftest curiosity; but the old man did not 
move a limb nor a muscle, remaining fixed like 
a figure of stone. 


** He’s safe,” said the coarse, unfeeling voice ; | d 


“and now for the case-book, to fix it against 
him if anything goes wrong.” 

As he said this, the lost man opened the 
case-book and made an entry. He then locked 
the book, replaced it in the cabinet, and slipped 
the key-ring once more on the doctor’s finger. 
Then he rose and rang the bell softly. The old 
servant came to the door. 

“The governor’s taken rather too much 


wine,” he said, blowing out the candles ; “‘ awake | fi 


him about twelve, and tell him I’m gone 
to bed. You say I’m out, if you dare; and 
mind and have the trap ready to-morrow at 
half-past nine. I’m to be at Mrs, Thatcher’s.” 





When the door closed upon the hopeless 

pom, the doctor rose and wrung hi 

ands. ‘Lost, lost!” he said; “but I will 
still hide his shame. He shall have time still 
torepent. I cannot—cannot forget how I once 
loved him.” 

Sternly the doctor set himself to that task of 
self-devotion—stern as a soldier chosen for a 
forlorn hope. “To-morrow,” he said, “I will 
a him, and try if I can touch that hard 

art.” 

When the servant came at twelve, the doctor 
pretended to awake. “Joe,” he said, “get 
my chaise ready to-morrow at a quarter to ten; 
mind, to the moment. Where’s Mr. John ?” 

“ Gone to bed, sir. Good night.” 

“He makes them all liars like himself,” said 
the old man, as he slammed his bedroom door. 


VI. 

“ How is your missus ?” said the young doc- 
tor, as, driving fast through Crossford the next 
morning, he suddenly espied Mrs. Thatcher’s 
servant standing at the post-office window. 

The old coachman shook his head. 

“ Very bad, sir; sinking fast.” 

John Harkness made no reply, but lashed his 
horse and drove fiercely off in the direction of 
the sick woman’s house. 

“Tt all goes well,” he said, half aloud. “I 
had half a mind to stop the thing yesterday 
when I saw her; but these fellows press so 
with their bills, and the governor’s so cursed 
stingy. I really must press it on.- It’s no 
crime. What 1s it? ly sending an old 
woman two or three days sooner to the heaven 
she is always whining for. Yet she was fond 
of me, and it’s rather a shame; but what can a 
fellow do that’s so red ?” 

So reasoned this fallen man, steeped in the 
sophistries which sin uses as narcotics to stu- 
pity its victims. 

Arrived at the door, he threw down the reins, 
tossed back the apron, and leaped out. He 
was excited and desperate with the brandy he 
had already found time to take. All at once, 
as he passed his fingers in a vain way through 
his whiskers and shook his white great-coat into 
its natural folds, he glanced upward at the win- 
dows. To his surprise, but by no means 
violent regret, he saw that the blinds were all 


own. 
“ By the Lord Harry!” he muttered, “if the 
old cat hasn’t already kicked the bucket ! Vogue 
la galére, that’ll do. Now then for regret, lamen- 
tation, and a white cambric handkerchief.” 

He pulled at the bell softly. In a moment or 
two the door was opened by a servant, whose 
eyes were red with crying. At the same in- 
stant Miss Paget stepped from a room opening 
into the hall. She had a handkerchief to her 


ace. 
“Oh, John, John,” she sobbed; “my dear, 
dear aunt.” 
“Then she’s really gone,” said Harkness, with 
well-feigned regret. “Here, Letty, come into 
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the back parlour and tell me about it. Why, I 
didn’t think the old lady was going so soon.” 
“Not there, John, not there,” said Letty, as 
she stood before the door. 
“Till go + and see her at once.” 
* No, no, John, you must not. Not yet.” 
“Why, what’s all this fuss about, Letty ?” 
said Harkness, angrily. “One would think no one 
had ever died before. Of course it’s a bad job, 
and we're all very sorry; but what must be, 
must be. It is as bad as erying over spilt 
“Oh, John, you never spoke like this before. 
You never looked like this before. John, you 
do not really love me.” And she burst into a 
passionate and almost hysterical weeping. 
“Nonsense, nonsense, Letty; you iow I 
do. We can marry now, now she’s left me her 
money. I’ve got rather into a mess lately about 
tin. It’s that old woman who lies up-stairs, and 
my stingy hard old governor, who kept us so long 
from marrying and being happy. We will marry 
in a month or two now, let who will say nay. By 
George ! if there isn’t the bureau where she used 
to keep her papers. The-will mustbe there. There 
is no harm in having a look at it. Where are 
the keys, Letty ? Go and get them from her 


room. She’s no use, I suppose, for them now? | pity 


She kept them tight enough while she was alive. 
Come, hurry off, Letty; this is a turning-point 
with me.” 

Letty threw herself before the old bureau, the 
tears rolling from hereyes. “Oh, John, John,” 
she said, “ do not be so cruel and hard hearted. 
What evil spirit of greed possesses you? You 
were not so once. I cannot get the keys. Wait. 
Have you no love for the dead ?” 

“Stuff and nonsense. I want no whining 
sentiments. I thought you were a girl of more 
ee and sense. Get away from that bureau. 

Il soon prise it open. It’s all minenow. Mind, 
I’m queer this morning. Things haveu’t gone 
smooth with me lately at all. t away.” 

He pushed the weeping girl from the desk, 
and, thrusting in the blade of a large knife, 
wrenched open the front of the bureau. A 
will fell out. As he stooped to snatch it up the 
door opened, and the old doctor stood before 

im. ere were tears in his eyes as he mo- 
tioned Letty from the room. She gave one 
long look back, and the door was locked behind 
her. There was a terrible stern gravity in 
the old man’s pale face, and his mouth was 
clenched as if fixed with the pang of some mortal 


agony. 

J x Harkness stepped back and clutched hold 
of the shattered bureau, or he would have fallen. 

“ John,” said the old man, “ you have deceived 
me. I loved you, loved you Heaven only knows 
how tenderly. There was a time when [ would 
have bled to death to save you an hour’s pain. 
There was a time when I thought more of your 
smallest disappointment than I should have done 
for the loss of one of my own limbs. I fostered 
you; I took you from a bad father, and brought 
you up as my own son. I have been fool- 
ishly indulgent, and now, like Absalom, you 








have taught me bitterly my folly. You have 
forged—you have lied. es, don’t dare to 
speak, sir. You have lied. Blacker and blacker 
your heart became as you gave yourself to self- 
indulgence and sin. Further and further you 
erred from the narrow path; faster and faster 
you drove down hill, till at last, forsaken by the 

ood angels, and urged forward by the devil, 
the great temptation came, and you fell into 
crime. Not a word, sir; you see I know all. 
Oldas I am, ’twas love for you made me subtle. 
I found out your forgeries. I discovered your 
false entries of patients’ names. I traced you out 
in all your follies and vices, and finally I saw you, 
when you thought me asleep, take the key-ring 
from my finger, and make those entries in a 
forged hand in my case-book, that might, but 
for God’s infinite mercy, have led to my being 
now in prison as a murderer. You may start; 
but even a horrible cold-blooded crime did not 
appal you. ic is fear, and not repentance, that 
even now makes you turn pale. The sin of 
Cain is upon you. Even now, eager faces are 
looking up from the lowest abysses of hell, wait- 
ing for your coming; while, from the nearest 
heaven, the pale sad face of one who loved you 
as a mother, regards you with sorrow and with 


“ Father, father!” cried the unhappy and con- 
science-stricken wretch, and held out his hands 
like one waiting for the death-blow from the 
executioner. “ Have mercy. Spare me. I did 
not kill her. She would have died, anyhow. 
I am young; give me time to repent.” 

“John, 1 will not deceive you as you have 
deceived me. My sister still lives. I discovered 
your intended crime, and gave her antidotes. 
She may yet recover, if it seems good to the all- 
mereifal Father ; still you had murdered her but 
forme. ‘Tell me not of repentance. Time will 
show that. I shall never hear in this world 
whether or not your repentance is true or 
false. Here is one hundred pounds. That will 
start you in another hemisphere for good or for 
evil. I wish, for the honour of our family, to 
conceal your shame, and the last spark of love 
that is left, urges me to conceal your intended 
crime. Letty you will see no more. I, too, 
am dead to you for ever. Itisnow one hour to 
the next train. Spend that time in preparing 
for your journey. At the nearest seaport write 
to me, and I will forward all that belongs to 
you. Your debts shall be paid. I shall tell 
people that a sudden spirit of adventure made 
you leave me and start for Australia.” 

“But Letty—one word,” groaned the dis- 
covered criminal. “I love her—one word. 
forgot her for a time in my cruel selfishness ; 
but I love her now—mercy—one——” 

“Not one word. She is ignorant of your 
crime, but she knows that you are unworthy of 
her love. Mind, one struggle, one word of oppo- 
sition, and I throw you into prison as a forger, 
and a man who had planned a murder. Go; when 
that door closes on you, it is as if the earth of 
the grave had closed over my eyes. We shall 
meet no more. Go. Speak to no one; and 
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remember, that the will you hold in your hand 
leaves not a single farthing to yourself. Go. We 
part for ever. If you write, [| burn the letters 
unopened. Go.” | 

The young man stood fora moment as soldiers 
are sometimes said to do when a bullet has 
pierced their hearts. His face was the face of 
a corpse, but no tears came. The blood was 
frozen at its source. Then he stooped forward, 
kissed the old man on the forehead, and rushed 
from the house. 

In five minutes afterwards the door vo 5 
opened, and Letty entered. The doctor too 
her hand. They Enelt. 

“Let us pray for him,” he said, solemnly. 
“ Letty, his fault you shall never know, but you 
must henceforward consider him as dead. Those 
who love me will never mention his name. Let 
us pray for him, my child, and may God’s spirit 
soften that hard and rebellious heart, for nothing 
else will. My hope and joy is gone. There is 
nothing left me now but to prepare myself 
humbly for death. Come, Letty, let us. pray, 
for prayer availeth much.” 
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‘* My dear old friend,” said the rector, as one 
spring morning, many months after, they sat to- 
gether, “ I am glad to see that deep heart-wound 
of yours yielding somewhat to time’s balsam.” 

e took the white thin hands of his friend as 
he spoke. 

* Pshaw! Buller,” said the doctor, looking up 
sorrowfully ; “don’t try to comfort me. Deat 
has the only anodyne for that wound; but Letty 
cheers me, dear girl, and if I live to see her 
happy and married well, I shall die content.” 

he doctor had made an. idol of that un- 
ateful son; and the idol had, for a time, 
lotted out his view of heaven. The idol re- 
moved, he saw where his trust should have 
been; he remembered God in the days of his 
sorrow, and bowed beneath the rod. 


VII. 

One July afternoon, thirteen years later, a 
handsome burly black-bearded man, in a fur cap 
and “8 Australian coat, drove up to the door 
of the King’s Arms, seated beside an older man, 
even burlier and more beardéd than himself. 
He alighted and ordered lunch ; as he lunched, 
he talked to the waiter about Crossford and 
pr He had once known Crossford, he 
said. 

“ Has Travers not got this house now ?” 

“No, sir, he died three years ago, and his 
widow became bankrupt.” 

“Where’s Jones, the veterinary surgeon ?” 

“ Dead, sir—died in a fit four years ago.” 

“Ts Harris, the fat saddler, to the fore ?” 

“No, sir; died last year of dropsy, and his 
son’s dead too.” 

The stranger sighed, and drank down a glass 
of ale at a gulp. 

“Waiter, get me some brandy, hot.” He 
hesitated for a moment, then he said, fiercely, 

“Ts old Mrs. Thatcher still alive ?” 

“What, old Mrs. Thatcher at the Lawn? 
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Oh, she died seven years ago, and left all her 
money to her brother, the doctor. There was 
an adopted son who would have had it, but he 
turned out a scamp.” 

“Oh, indeed! This is shocking bad brandy. 
And the old doetor—is he still alive ?” 

*« Oh, Lord, no, sir. Dead six years since. 
Why, sir, you seem to remember the people 
well,” 

The stranger rested his head on his hand, and 
thought for a moment ; then he said: 

“ And Miss Paget, Mrs. Thatcher’s niece, is 
she living—married, I suppose?” 

“ Living, yes, sir. Look, sir; why, there is her 
carriage standing at the bank door opposite ; 
wait, and you'll see her come out. She married 
a Lieutenant Price, of the Bombay army.” 

At that moment, as the stranger Jooked out of 
the window, a lady stepped into the earriage ; 
three pretty children—two boys and a girl— 
leaped in, laughing, after her. It was Letty, 
still beautiful even as a matron, her face wear- 
ing the old sweet amiable expression. The 
skittish ponies rebelled, but darted off amicably 
at a touch of their mistress’s whip. 

“ What, in the dumps, old chum?” said the 
second stranger, going up to his friend, who still 
stood with his face fixed to the window. 
“Come, more liquor—lI’ll shoud this time; it’s 
our last day in old England.” 

* Curse old England, and all that are in it!” 
said the other man, turning round fiercely. 
** Come, let’s catch the 11.20, and get back to 
Liverpool. If I once get to the old tracks in 
Australia—once on the back of a buck,jumper 
and after the kangaroos, L’ll never set foot 
again in the old country. Here’s your money, 
waiter. Come, Murray, let’s be off.” 

Was that man’s heart changed then? No. 
Yet it was changed before his death a year 
alter, but through what purgatories of suffering 
had it not to traverse before it found peace ? 





DOUBTFULLY DIVINE MISSIONS. 


Aut the popular delusions and religious im- 
postures of which we have any record, from the 
earliest times down to the present era of so- 
called Spiritualism, have had features in common. 
Their claim to credence has been founded upon 
the world-wide aeceptance of the divine mission 
of Christ, his supernatural birth, his divine life, 
his marvellous works, his miraculous rising 
from the dead ; and while all, in their main fea- 
tures, are copies of the Christian mystery, they 
bear, in many respects, a close resemblance to 
each other. . 

At the present time, when you assail the pre- 
tensions of the Spiritualists, you are told that 
many persons of high intellectual attainments, 
men of learning, professors well versed in the 
sciences, pious divines, and others, are disciples 
of the new revelation. Who are you, that you 
should dare to scoff at. what these eminent men 
believe? But Dr. Samuel Johnson was an 
eminent man, inteilectual, learned, pious, and 
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he for a time believed in the Cock-lane Ghost. 
Does anybody believe in the Cock-lane Ghost 
now? 1 will net venture to say that there are 
not some believers still left ; for it is an ascer- 
tained fact that im the year 1851 there were several 
congregations who met to worship Ged in the 
name of Joanna Southcott. It is quite possi- 
ble, therefore, that some of the disciples of Mr. 
Home may believe that the Cock-lane rappings 
were produced by the spirit of the “murdered 
Fanny.” 

As the spirit-rapping delusion is still rampant, 
and as men of “ high intellectual attainments ” 
continue to believe in it, and not only to be- 
lieve in but to teach it to the people as a sacred 
truth, it may be of some service, as a warning 


to the credulous who have not yet wholly sur- |i 


rendered their reason and their common sense 
to this egregious folly, if we devote a few pages 
to a review of some of the religious impostures 
which have run their course and been exploded 
in times past. 

But before repeating this twice-told tale, we 
will advert for a moment to some angry denun- 
ciations which have been levelled against an 
article entitled ‘ At Home with the Spirits,” 
which recently appeared in this journal. In 
that article it was stated that Mr. Home had 
sent a circular to his friends begging them to 
support his lecture, as “much of his fortune 
must depend upon the issue of the experiment.” 
Tt is complained, in the first place, that it was 
a violation of the rules of privacy to publish a 


private circular, and in the second that the 


writer substituted “fortune” for “ future.” 
Now, as to the first point, it could be no viola- 
tion of the rules of privacy to publish what had 
alread F spate in a daily paper ; and as to the 
second, the word “ fortune” was simply a mis- 
print of the journal from which the passage was 
copied. Let us see how the appeal stands in 
the authentic circular which has been sent to 
us for our correction and reproof : 

“ Much indeed of my own future must depend 
upon the issue of this experiment.” 

At the end of this appeal there is a notifica- 
tion that tickets for the lecture, price half a 
guinea and five shillings, may be obtained 
either from Mr. Home or his agent. Now, 
what is the meaning of “fature” here? Do 
Mr. Home’s friends pretend that he meant his 
state in the world to come? Searcely, I think ; 
for the purchase of his tickets could not affect 
that, unless his object was to obtain money to 
pay for masses for his soul. Then it must be 

is future in this world. And what do we ali 
understand when a man talks about his “ fu- 
ture”? .Do we not understand him to mean 
his prospects in life, his means of existence— 
in point of fact, his “fortune” — money? 
Where, then, is the essential difference between 
“fortune” and “future”? Our statement that 
Mr. Home distributed bills among the audience 
is denied with an amount of indignation which 
it is difficult to account for. It is a matter of 
no importance whatever whether he did or did 
not distribute bills. We can only suppose that 





the point has been laid hold of in order, if 
possible, to convict the writer of a wilful mis- 
statement that might prove him unworthy of 
credit as to all the rest. It is, however, a 
most unfortunate circumstance for the denial 
that several persons can testify that Mr. Home 
handed about among his friends pieces of paper. 
Perhaps they were not, strictly speaking, “ fills ” 
As to Mr. Home’s repudiation of mercenary mo- 
tives, we may simply state that he himself has 
admitted that he received twenty-five pounds 
for his services on the occasion. 

In the history of impostures and popular de- 
lusions it will be found that objections have in- 
variably been answered by the same kind of 
Tt Trifling matters, not essential to the 
inquity, ave been substituted for the true issue, 
and exposure has been met with the most impu- 
dent denials. 

As showing how certain forms of imposture 
repeat themselves, we will go back a century, to 
the Cock-lane Ghost. At the present time, a 
“quantity” of people are running after mediums 
who pretend to receive communications from 
departed spirits by means of knocks on tables. 
A hundred and four years ago, the credulous 
were beguiled by an imposture of the very same 
nature. It was spirit-rapping then; it is spirit- 
rapping now. 

At the beginning of the year 1760, there re- 
sided in Cock-lane, near West Smithfield, in the 
house of one Parsons, the parish clerk of St. 
Sepulchre’s, a stockbroker named Kent. The 
wife of Kent had died in childbirth during the 
previous year, and his sister-in-law, Fanny, had 
arrived from Norfolk, to keep his house for him. 
Kent and his sister-in-law conceived a mutual 
attachment of what is called “a tender na- 
ture,” and each made a will in the other’s 
favour. ‘They lived together for some months 
in the house of Parsous, who, being a needy 
man, borrowed money of his lodger. Some 
difference arose between them, and Kent left 
the house and instituted legal proceedings against 
Parsons for the recovery of Ce money. While 
the matter was pending, Miss Fanny was taken 
ill of the small-pox, and, after a few days’ illness, 
died. She was buried in a vault under Clerken- 
well Church. Parsons, began to hint that poor 
Fanny had come by her death unfairly, and that 
Mr. Kent was accessory to it from his too great 
eagerness to obtain her money. Meantime, 
Parsons had been sued by Mr. Kent for the 
borrowed money, and had been made to pay. 
Shortly after the termination of the action, a 
story was spread about the neighbourhood of 
Cock-lane that the house of Parsons was haunted 
by the ghost of poor Fanny, and that. the 
daughter of Parsons, a girl about twelve years 
of age, had ‘several times seen and con- 
versed with the spirit, who had informed her 
that she had not died of the small-pox, as was 
currently reported, but of poison administered 
by Mr. Kent. In answer to inquiries, Parsons 
declared that his house, ever since the death of 
Fanny, had been troubled by a mysterious 
knocking at the doors and in the walls, 
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order to prove his words, he invited a gentleman 
of some standing in the parish to witness a 
manifestation. The gentleman, on visiting the 
house, found the daughter of Parsons (to whom 
the spirit alone appeared, and whom alone it 
answered) trembling violently, having, as she 
declared, just seen the ghost, and been again in- 
formed that she had died from poison. A loud 
knocking was heard from every part of the room, 
which so mystified the visitor that he departed, 
afraid to doubt, and ashamed to believe, but with 
a promise to bring the clergyman of the parish 
and several other gentlemen on the following 
day, to witness and report upon the mystery. 
On the following night he returned, bringing 
with him three clergymen and about twenty 
other persons, who resolved, if need be, to sit 
up the whole night, and await the. ghost’s arri- 
val. Parsons began the séance by explaining 
the modus operandi. He said that, though the 
host would never render itself visible to any- 
Body but his daughter, it had no objection to 
answer questions, and that it expressed an aflir- 
mative by one knock and a negative by two 
knocks, and its displeasure by a kind of scrateh- 
ing. (This is precisely the formula of the 
spirit-rappers of the present time.) The child 
was then put into the bed along with her sister, 
and the clergymen examined the bed and the 
bed-clothes to satisfy themselves that there was 
no deception. They were satisfied. After some 
hours, during which they all waited with ex- 
emplary patience, a knocking was heard in the 
ak and the child declared that she saw the 
ghost of Fanny. The following questions were 
then gravely put through the medium of Mary 
Frazer, Parsons’s servant, to whom it was said 
the deceased Fanny had been much attached. 
Q. Do you make this disturbance on account 
of the ill usage you received from Mr. Kent? 
A. One oe ean 


Q. Were you brought to an untimely end by 


Q. How was the poison administered, in beer 

or purl? 
. In purl. 

knocks for beer, and one kno 

Q. How long was that before your death ? 

A. About three hours. 

Q. Are you Kent’s wife’s sister ? 

A. Yes. 


(That is to say, there were two 
for purl.) 


Were you married to Kent after your 
sister’s death ? 
A. No. 
Q. Can you, if you like, appear visible to 
any one? 
Q. Wil 
. ¥ 


es. 
. Can you get out of this house ? 
Yes. 


you do so? 


Q. Is it your intention to follow the child 
about everywhere ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you pleased at being asked these 
questions ? 





A. Yes. 

Q. Does it ease your troubled soul ? 

A. Yes. r 

(Here there. was heard a mysterious noise, 
which a person present compared to the flutter- 
ing of wings.) 

Q. If Mr. Kent is arrested for this murder, 
will he confess ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would your soul be at rest if he were 
hanged for it ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Will he be hanged ? 

A. Yes. 

The fame of these wonderful manifestations 
spread over London, and day after day for some 
weeks Cock-lane was rendered impassable by the 
crowds who assembled round the house of the 
parish clerk, in expectation of either seeing the 
ghostor hearing the mysterious knocks. Mr. Par- 
sons, of course, disavowed all mercenary motives ; 
but he found it necessary, so clamorous were 
the people for admission to his house, to admit 
only those who paid a ie This hex on = a 
ong time, the ghost playing its tricks nightly, 
and Mr. Soe iter a good thing of ‘i 
The ghost of Cock-lane was the talk of every 
circle, and was the theme of innumerable pam- 

hlets and articles in the newspapers. Mr. 
Prior, in his Life of Goldsmith, gives the copy 
of a receipt, dated 5th of March, 1762, for three 
guineas, as paid by Newbury to Goldsmith for 
a pamphlet respecting the Cock-lane Ghost. 
With regard to Dr. Johnson’s credulity in the 
matter, Macaulay says: “He had been weak 
enough to pay serious attention to a story about 
a ghost which haunted a house in Cock-lane, 
had actually gone himself, with some of his 
friends, at one in the morning, in the hope of 
receiving a communication from the perturbed 
spirit. But the spirit, though adjured with all 
solemnity, remained obstinately silent ; and it 
soon appeared that a naughty irl of eleven 
had been amusing herself by ing fools of 
so many philosophers.” Unhappily, however, 
for the “future” of the parish clerk, the 
ghost was induced to make some promises 
which were the means of wholly destroying its 
reputation. It promised, in answer to the ques- 
tion of the Rev, Mr. Aldritch, of Clerkenwell, 
that it would not only follow little Miss Parsons 
wherever she went,-but would also attend him 
or any other gentleman into the vault under St. 
John’s church, where the body of the murdered 
woman was deposited, and would there give 
notice of its | paren by a distinct knock upon 
the coffin. a preliminary, the girl was con- 
veyed to the house of Mr. Aldritch, near the 
church, where a large party of ladies and gentle- 
men, eminent for their acquirements, their rank, 
and their wealth, had assembled. About ten 
o’clock at night the girl was put to bed at Mr. 
Aldritch’s by several ladies, a strict examin- 
ation having previously been made of the bed 
and bed-clothes. While the gentlemen, in an 
adjoining chamber, were deliberating whether 
they should proceedin a body to the vault, they 
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were summoned into the bedroom by the ladies, 
who declared, in great alarm, that the ghost was 
come, and that they heard the knocks and 
scratches. The gentlemen entered the room, 
determined to put the matter to the test of the 
strictest inquiry. The girl was asked to put 
her hands out of bed, and they being held by 
some of the ladies, the ghost was summoned to 
announce itself in the usual manner. There 
was no reply. It was asked to render itself 
visible, but it did not appear. After a long 
pause, one of the clergymen went down-stairs 
to interrogate the father of the girl. He posi- 
tively denied that there had been any deeeption, 
and even went so far as to declare that he him- 
self upon one oceasion had seen and conversed 
with the ghost. This having been communi- 
cated to the company, it was unanimously re- 
solved to give the ghost another trial. A 
cle an called out in a loud voice to the 
spirit that the gentleman to whom it had pro- 
mised to appear in the vault was about to repair 
to that place, where he claimed the fulfilment of 
its promise. Shortly after midnight they all 
proceeded to the church, and two gentlemen 
entered the vault, and took up their position by 
the side of Fanny’s coffin. The ghost was sum- 
moned to appear, to knoek, to seratch, or to 
give any other indication of its presenee ; but it 
made no sign. Nothing was seen, nothing was 
heard, and the two gentlemen retired from the 
vault, perfectly satisfied that the whole business 
was a deception practised by Parsons and his 
daughter. There were others, however, who 
did not jump so hastily to a conclusion; and it 
was suggested that they were, perhaps, trifling 
with this awful being, which, being offended 
with them for their presumption, would not 
condescend to answer them. This is precisely 
what the spirit-rapping mediums allege when 
their dodgery is cireumvented by the watchful- 
ness of their sceptical visitors. They say that 
there is an evil inflwence in the room, or that 
the spirit is offended. 

So many people had by this time openly ex- 
pressed belief in the reality of the visitation, 
and identified themselves with it, that Parsons 
and his family were not the only persons 
interested in the continuance of the delusion. 
There were many who would not be convinced 
by any evidence whatever—as there are now 
with regard to Spiritualism—and it was said that 
the ghost had not appeared in the vault because 
Mr. Kent had taken care beforehand to have 
the coffin of Fanny removed. That gentleman 


whose nce the coffin of Fanny was opened. 
Their depositions were published, and Mr. Kent 
indicted Parsons, his wife, his daughter, Mary 
Frazer, their servant, the Rev. Mr. Moor, and 
a tradesman, two of the most prominent sup- 
porters of the deception, for a conspiracy. The 
case was tried by Lord Mansfield, and the whole 
of the conspirators were found guilty. The Rev. 
Mr. Moor and his friend were severely repri- 
manded in open court. Parsons was sentenced 
to stand in the pillory and to be imprisoned for 








immediately procured credible witnesses, in | j 





two years, his wife for one year, and his servant 
for six months in Bridewell. A printer, who 
had been employed by them to publish an 
account of the proceedings for their profit, was 
fined fifty pounds. And thus ended one of the 
silhest and clumsiest impostures ever practised 
upon the credulity of mankind. The spirit- 
rapping of the present day only differs from the 
Cock-lane imposture in being more skilfully 
performed. But Mr. Parsons bimeelé was only 
an imitator; for a rapping ghost had previously 
made a great noise in Poland. 

Let us glance now at the pretensions of 
Joanna Southcott. Joanna was originally a 
domestic servant, and at the age of forty she 
set up as a prophetess. She wrote and dictated 
rhymed prophecies, announcing herself as the 
woman spoken of in the twelfth chapter of Reve- 
lation. a very short time her followers num- 
bered —— of a hundred thousand persons. 
When shewas sixty years of age she gave out that 
she was to be delivered of the second Shiloh on 
the 19th of October, 1814. Her followers and 
disciples stood watching round her door da 
and night until the 19th passed away ; but Shilo 
did not come, and it was announced to the 
multitude that the prophetess had fallen into 
a trance. She died the following year, of 
dropsy. 

One of the most ardent believers in the pre- 
tensions of Joanna Southcott was no less a 
person than William Sharp, the celebrated en- 
graver. He invited her to London, paid all her 
expenses, and entertained her at his own house, 
Many other persons of “high intellectual at- 
tainments” believed in her. In the British 
Museum there are several volumes of tracts 
containing her prophecies; they are, for the 
most part, — rhymes and “ copies of letters 
sent to the clergy and inserted im the news- 
papers.” Joanna, like many others, repudiated 
mercenary motives; but she obtained consider- 
able sums of money by the sale of seals or sealed 
packets, which were warranted to secure the 
salvation of those who sed them. On her 
telling her followers that she was about to be 
delivered of the Prince of Peace, they subscribed 
for the purchase of an expensive cradle and rich 
clothes for the expected second Shiloh. In a 
pamphlet, illustrated by a rough woodcut show- 
ing the dissection of the deceased prophetess’s 
body, an elaborate er is given of os 
operation performed the surgeons in their 
search for traces of the Shiloh who did not 
make his appearance. There was nothing to 
justify the expectations of Joanna, except an 
enlargement of the intestines produced by 
flatulency, and a chronic disposition to dropsy. 
The pamphlet concludes with these words: 
“ Thus has finished a delusion which would have 
disgraced the most barbarous times; but we 
hope that the recorded failure of the bold and 
blasphemous predictions of knaves and idiots 
may be the means of preventing daring attempts 
of a similar description in future.” Vain hope! 
A score of bold and blasphemous impostures 
have arisen since then; and they will never 
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cease to arise- while there are rogues, madmen, 
and fools left in the world. 

The census returns of 1851,show that four 
congregations of persgns | still believing, in 
Joanna Southeott attended four’ places of wor- 
ship on Sunday, March 30. In the morning 
sixty-eight, and in the afternoon one hundred 
and ninety-eight persons attended. 

Let us glance next at the imposture of Mary 
Toft, the rabbit-breeder. ‘This woman, the wife 
of a poor journeyman, pretended that she had 
given birth to a number of rabbits, and there 
were eminent surgeons and medical men who 
believed her. What guarantee is there in the 
highest intellect and learning against the in- 
fluence of the silliest of impostures, when 
experienced physiologists can give credence for 
a moment to such a monstrously impossible 
thing as this? The case of Mary Toft was first 
made known to the faculty by Mr. John 
Howard, surgeon, at Guildford, in Surrey, a 
man of known probity, character, and capacity 
in his profession, who had practised midwife 
for thirty years. Mr. Howard attested that he 
had delivered Mary Toft of fifteen rabbits. 
Several surgeons went down to Guildford to 
examine the woman, and they were all so far 
impressed with the evidence of Mr. Howard, 
that the King instructed the surgeon to his 
household to institute further inquiry. This 
eminent authority was fully convinced of the 
truth of the story, declaring that he himself 
assisted at the delivery of the sixteenth rabbit, 
which he brought to town .with him. Mary 
Toft herself was brought to London, and was 
examined by Sir Hans Sloane, Sir Richard Man- 
ningham, Sir Thomas Clarges, Mr. St. André, 
and other celebrated practitioners. Sir Richard 
Manningham, Fellow of the Royal Society and 
of the College of Physicians, and Mr. St. André, 
anatomist to the court, both publicly declared 
their belief in the phenomenon. The opinion 
of two such eminent men induced others to 
believe, and so great was the public horror of 
rabbits that the rent of warrens sank to nothing : 
no one would eat a rabbit on any #ecount. 
Mary Toft was driven at last to confess che im- 
posture, and the eminent practitioners found to 
their deep chagrin that they had been taken in by 
a clumsy piece of jugglery. Sir Richard Man- 
ningham and Mr. St. André never held up their 
heads afterwards. The latter continued to hold 
the appointment of anatomist to the royal 
household ; but his advice was never again 
asked for, and he refused to draw the salary. 
For the rest of his life he could not bear the 
sight of a rabbit. Mary Toft, while being 
exhibited as a phenomenon, received consider- 
able sums of money; and, in order to per- 
petuate her fame, had her portrait painted by 





Laguerre. On the discovery of her imposture, 
she returned to Godalming, and, falling into 


felonious ways, was,committed to Guildford jail 
uae stolen goods. She died in January, 


Even this vulgar imposture was declared to 
be a divine ifestation. The Rev. Dr. 
Whiston, the deputy and successor of Newton 
as professor of mathematies at the University 
of Cambridge, believed the story of Mary Toft, 
and wrote a pamphlet to prove that the mon- 
strous conception was the exact fulfilment of a 

ropheey in Esdras. Thus at various times 
ve the wisest and most learned of men been 
befooled by the grossest and most contemptible 
impostures, foisted upon them by the clumsy arts 
of the ignorant and the vulgar. 

At the beginning of the present century the 
country was ringing with the fame of Ann Moore, 
of Tutbury, who was said to have lived for five 
years without food or drink. In this case, also, 
medical men were employed to test the truth of 
the phenomenon, and their report confirmed all 
that had been alleged. From this time the 
Fasting Woman continued to attract visitors 
from all parts of the country, who witnessed 
her condition with a sort of religious awe, and 
who, in commiseration of her sufferings, or to 
reward her devotedness, presented her with 
money and other gifts. This old humbug, who 
lay in bed, with a large Bible before her, to 
receive her visitors, turned the exhibition of her 
person to such good account as to be able to 

lace a sum of four hundred pounds in the 
unds. She submitted to one test of sixteen 
days’ watching, but refused to submit to a 
second. But the astonishing thing is, not that 
Ann Moore should submit to be watched, 
when she made so much money by it, but. that 
there sheuld have been people idle enough, 
silly enough, and credulous enough to watch 
er. 

As to the idle, silly, and credulous persons 
who are now abasing their intellects under the 
feet of that grossest of all the impostures— 
Spiritualism—we wish them no worse than 
that they may live long enough to see their 
names blazoned in the next edition of the 
“* History of Popular Delusions,” and that they 
may come to have as great a horror of rapping- 
tables as the learned Mr. St. André had of 
rabbits. 





MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S READINGS. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS will read at Greenwich on 
Friday evening the 4th of May; at Clifton on Wednesday 
and Friday the 9th and 11th; at Bristol on Thursday the 
10th ; at St. James's Hatt on Monday the 14th; at Aber- 
deen on Wednesday 16th; at Glasgow on Friday 18th; 
and at Edinburgh on Saturday morning the 19th of May. 
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